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The Week in 


Perspective 


MAZING is the extent to which the infliu- 
A ence of NIRA has crept into the affairs 

of industry! Within the week every 
happening of noteworthy importance has been 
related closely to some phase of the recovery 
program directed from Washington. 

While NRA staffmen were going over the 
steel code with fine-toothed combs (p. 11), iron 
and steel executives waited impatiently for 
authoritative word on the administration’s next 
move. The longer the code hangs in midair, 
the more difficult will be the industry’s task of 
holding to its single-price policy (p. 45) against 
the pressure of large tonnage customers. The 
awaited word came Thursday, in the form of an 
invitation to attend a conference at Washing- 
ton Tuesday, Aug. 15, at which time differences 
among various interests will be ironed out. 


Labor Issue Again Deferred, by Coal Truce 


Calmed by a truce negotiated by General 
Johnson and made effective by the direct appeal 
of his aide, Edward McGrady (p. 15), bitu- 
minous coal miners returned to work on the 
eve of the coal code hearings. Thus, for the 
second time the final decision on the trouble- 
some problem of labor relations has been post- 
poned. The coal industry, with 27 codes and 
torn with competitive strife (p. 15), started 
Wednesday to run the gauntlet of a public code 
hearing. Laborites, communists, social work- 
ers, agitators, etc. wielded the paddles with 
practiced skill. Employers, more defiant than 
steel executives, stood their ground longer be- 
fore bowing to the inevitable. Hearings on the 
automobile industry’s code have been sched- 
uled (p. 11) for Aug. 18. 


Business Feels Effect of NRA Uncertainties 


Uncertainties arising from NRA and PRA 
(President’s re-employment agreement. or 
“blanket code’’) have slowed business in cer- 
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tain lines. Machinery and equipment manu- 
facturers (p. 23) report a freezing up of active 
inquiry. Simultaneously seasonal factors (p. 
19) are affecting automotive output, but more 
moderately than usual. Unfilled orders of U.S. 
Steel (p. 14) dropped for the first time since 
March .. . Steelworks operations, which aver- 
aged 58.95 per cent of capacity in July (p. 14), 
when output was the largest in 37 months, last 
week held their ground at 54 per cent (p: 13). 
Confusion over NRA has not affected steel op- 
erations as violently as some other activities. 


Price Control? Sniping at Steel Prices 
zg 


Increasing complexities in the administration 
of the codes may force NRA into the difficult 
field of price control. Already commentators 
are complaining about the disparity of prices 


(p. 22), and some of them are sniping at stee! 
prices. If the government’s goal on prices is 


the 1926 level, iron and steel quotations can 
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This is the way steel should go—zup in erection 

to keep mills humming and labor employed, up 

in price to insure producers a justified remu- 

neration. Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts, 
Philadelphia 








rise considerably before hitting the ceiling fixed 
by the administration . Code making is in 
full swing! Those who are not writing codes 
(p. 12) are attending hearings or waiting for 
NRA’s decision on pacts already submitted. 


Heat Treating Robots Toughen Car Wheels 


Synchronization of heat treating equipment 

heating furnace, quenching machines and 
drawing furnace—by means of automatic, pre- 
cision controls is a potent factor in the success- 
ful operation of a new installation (p. 25) for 
the heat treatment of wrought steel car wheels. 
Operation of the quencher is interesting, em- 
bodying two patented disks between which the 
heated wheel is clamped and rotated, water 
being sprayed on the rim only. This method 
gives the desired hardness gradient through 
the wheel. Heating and drawing furnaces are 
of the rotary-hearth type. Furnaces of 
another type, with gas burners controlled by 
the humidity, are used in a West Coast plant 
(p. 28) to condition warehouse atmosphere as 
a means of avoiding rust on sheet stocks. 


Welding Marches in Progress Parade 


If you have been to A Century of Progress 
in Chicago, no doubt you noticed the unusually 
clean appearance of the interior roof section 
of the General Motors building. The effect was 
achieved (p. 30) by substitution of welded 
beams, specially prepared, for the usual truss 
design. Welding also provided an eco- 
nomical method for the fabrication of 12 large 
high-pressure hydraulic cylinders, 12 feet long 
and 2 feet in diameter, of 1%4-inch steel plate. 
All seams (p. 39) were fusion welded and 
X-ray inspected. Valuable data concern- 
ing the absorption of gases in a weld have been 
obtained (p. 27) by research involving prepara- 
tion of weld pads in a welding hood in which 
character of the atmosphere can be regulated. 


Attention to Details Saves Dollars 


Effective sealing of open-hearth furnace ends 
by means of panels of steel plate will improve 
and tend to stabilize operation of the furnace 
(p. 36) and will cut down infiltration or exfil- 
tration of air and furnace gases. 20 to 30 
per cent reduction in fuel costs of forging fur- 
naces is possible by the use of recuperators 
built of steel parts (p. 40), according to Ger- 
man investigators. Elimination of shear- 
ing or forging operations in the fabrication of 
beveled-edge grader blades has been accom- 
plished (p. 28) by an engineer associated with 
a western steel company. Monel metal 
has “gone Hollywood,” being used (p. 33) in 
reels on which film is wound as it comes from 
the developing tank . . . The first steel bridge 
in Ohio employing a “‘battle deck”’ floor (p. 20) 
was dedicated Aug. 5. 
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The VOICE of INDUSTRY 


Communications appearing here do not necessa- 
rily reflect the opinion of STEEL or of its editors. 





Co-operation—a National Necessity 


trying times, try to lead men into the belief that 
there is no such thing as a ‘‘common interest’? between 
management and men, and that as a consequence their 
only hope lies in independent organization, where they 
can try to help themselves through a policy of demand- 
ing their rights rather than through friendly considera- 
tion and co-operation with their co-workers. 

Our nation stands today in a great emergency. Hav- 
ing been bled white by the excrutiating toll of a world 
wide depression, our national administration has planned 
the most gigantic scheme of co-operation ever to be con- 
ceived. 

The administrators of the national industrial recovery 
act have themselves stated over and over again that 
their plans cannot succeed without the wholehearted co- 
operation of industry, of business of every kind, of cap- 
ital and of labor. It is therefore evident that anything 
that tends to create misunderstanding, dissatisfaction 
with existing conditions, or to stir up conflict and dis- 
sension between groups who are and have been working 
happily together, is a crime against the nation. 

In the light of these facts it is difficult to understand 
why our national administration should directly or in- 
directly countenance or permit any such proceeding on 
the part of any individual or of any group, while it is 
of necessity demanding the full co-operation of every 
one, 


ohne are individuals and groups who, even in these 


Prejudicial Activities To Be Deplored 


Each community should, therefore, in its own interes} 
call upon every loyal citizen to in every way possible 
discourage and discountenance the activities of any in- 
dividual or of any group that attempts in any way to 
stir up the prejudices of men, to create dissension or 
to dampen or retard needed co-operation in any estab- 
lished business enterprise within its midst, during this 
national crisis. 

As a matter of self preservation if good will and real 
co-operation were ever needed in every cOmmunity and 
within every business organization we need them now. 

Every industrial and commercial enterprise, large and 
small, has fought for its very existence during the tragic 
days of the past three years, and if it had not withstood 
the storm its contribution to employment would have 
been gone. Employers generally have at the same time 
made every effort to keep the largest possible number of 
men and women at work, at a very great cost to their, 
respective enterprises. 

With improvement in demand only recently begun, 
after a period of tragic inactivity, with the economic 
progress of the world still to be assured, the whole na- 
tion as well as industry itself needs the benefit of the 


most co-operative effort at recovery that every individual | 


and every institution can make. 
It is certainly no time for any group of professional 
organizers to take advantage of the situation in an at- 


tempt to promote their selfish interests. 
Gro. M. VERITY, 


Chairman of the Board, 
The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Middletown, O. 
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Steel Code UpT uesday; Basing 
Points, Wages Chief Issues 


steel industry have been invited 

to attend a conference in Wash- 
ington on Tuesday of this week to 
discuss questionable provisions in its 
eode of fair competition. Presum- 
ably the meeting will afford a discus- 
sion of NRA’s findings and conclu- 
sions, based upon its study of the 
eode and of briefs filed concerning 
it. 

It is believed that Secretary of 
Labor Perkins will attend the con- 
ference. Her presence would indi- 
eate that the question of hours and 
wages is one of the major problems 
to be ironed out before the code will 
be acceptable to the government. 

Steel executives are of the opinion 
that the argument on wages will 
center upon the differentials between 
rates for the north and south. It 
also is expected that the subject of 
basing points will come in for ex- 
tended discussion. In quarters well 
informed on NRA code practice, it is 
felt that the scheme of pricing pro- 
vided in the code may develop into 
an important issue in connection with 
the acceptability of the code. 

The question of labor relations is 
not expected to be brought up dur- 
ing the conference. 

The steel industry has taken no 
action in regard to the code during 
the past week. The industry’s latest 
move was on Friday, Aug. 4, when 
Robert ~. Lamont, president of the 
American Iron ard Steel institute, 
filed with the administration, replies 
to questions which had been asked 
by Chief Counsel Richberg during 
the first session of the code hearing 
on July 31. Until advised that a 
conference to discuss the code had 
been decided upon tentatively for 
early this week, heads of the princi- 
pal steel companies and officers of 
the institute had had no word from 
the government since the adjourn- 
ment of the hearing. 


G vice nas for the iron and 


Probe Decument Thoroughly 


In Washington the administration 
has been going over the steel code 
with extreme care. Two separate 
investigations have been conducted. 
R. W. Shannon, assistant to Deputy 
Administrator Kenneth M. Simpson, 
and his assistants are reviewing and 
digesting the testimony presented at 
the hearing and the briefs which 
were filed prior to the closing hour, 
6:00 p.m., Tuesday, Aug. 1. Another 
group of investigators, under Dr. 
Alexander Sachs, chief of the divi- 
sion of economic research and 
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planning, is evaluating statistical 
material. 

yeneral Johnson has been reluc- 
tant to talk about the code during 
the time it was being reviewed. 
Nevertheless, in a press conference 
last Tuesday, he replied to a number 
of questions pertaining to the steel 
industry. Somebody referred to the 
statement credited to Robert P. 
Lamont to the effect that the steel 
industry fiad gone as far as it could 
in the code _ proposed. General 
Johnson stated that unless the steel 
industry signs either the President’s 
agreement or a substitute for that, 
it cannot use the blue eagle. He 
also stated during the conference 
that if the steel industry does not 
approve the code, NRA will have to 
‘vrite one and will enforce it. 


Waves Boycott Threat 


While General Johnson did not 
use the word “‘boycott,’”’ he intimated 
that in his opinion, if an industry 
does not sign a code and thereby 
fails to get a blue eagle, the public 
will not buy its products. When the 
statement was made that items such 
as steel are not bought by the gen- 
eral public, the General stated that 
he did not think the government 
would buy its steel from the industry 
if it does not sign a code. This point 
was made more definite later when 
President Roosevelt issued an execu- 
tive order requiring that domestic 
supplies purchased under a federal 
government contract shall be pro- 
duced under the terms of the recoy- 
ery program. This order, of course, 
would apply to steel. 

It is said on good authority that 
some of the sharp statements issued 
by Washington in connection with 
the iron and steel industry should 
not be taken at face value. It is ex- 
plained that the recovery administra- 
tors, anxious to speed up the presen- 
tation of codes, are wielding the big 
stick with unusual vigor at this time 
in the hope that most of the impor- 
tant codes may be in the fold before 
Labor day. 

At least part of the pungent 
language used to emphasize what will 
happen to recalcitrant individuals or 
companies is for ‘‘public consump- 
tion.’’ It is realized in Washington, 
and by NRA, that there is a limit to 
how far industries can go in meeting 
the demands thrust upon them. The 
blasts, many of which are not di- 
rected specifically to any one indust- 
ry, should not be taken too seriously 


by those who have submitted codes. 

During the week activity on codes 
reached the highest point attained 
thus far in the short but hectic life 
of NRA. While leaders of some of 
the large basic industries were at- 
tending hearings or awaiting de- 
cisions in regard to codes already 
submitted, the representatives of 
hundreds of other industries were 
hastening to perfect their codes for 
submission to the government. 

The bituminous coal industry held 
the spotlight during most of the 
week first, through NRA’s activity 
in quieting labor difficulties in west- 
ern Pennsylvania and from Wednes- 
day on, in the hearings of the 27 
bituminous coal codes. 

The problem of labor relations, 
which was divorced from the steel 
code hearings on July 31 by the sim- 
ple expedient of brasing Section 2 of 
Article IV, was involved in the strikes 
in western Pennsylvania. A more 
immediate factor was the attempt 
of unionization on one hand and the 
activity of communistic agitators on 
the other. In calling a truce, pend- 
ing the time when a suitable bitu- 
minous coal code is approved, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, through the agency 
of NRA, again postponed the prob- 
lem of labor conflict for a decision 
at a later time and in another way. 

In many ways the coal hearing re- 
sembled the steel hearing. Deputy 
Kenneth M. Simpson again presided 
and Chief Counsel Donald Richberg 
laid down the rules of procedure and 
kept the arguments within the pre- 
scribed channels. Spokesmen for the 
government, labor and social organi- 
zations presented their arguments 
much as they did at the time of the 
steel hearing. Communists and 
other radical agitators were present 
and performed much as they did 
when the steel industry was the tar- 
get for their accusations. 

The chief difference in the two hear- 
ings lay in the fact that whereas 
steel appeared as a single unit with 
but one spokesman, King Coal was 
represented by scores of factions of 
employers. Undoubtedly the extent 
to which internal strife is rending 
this industry, justified General John- 
son in his statement that the coal 
industry presented the hardest prob- 
lem which has confronted NRA. 

Automobile Code Up Friday 


The oil industry, which has been 
operating under a temporary wage 
and hour agreement, will study a 
new code which will be ready early 
this week. It probably will provide 
machinery for controlling production. 

The code for the automobile in- 
dustry, of which little has been heard 
since General Johnson carried it 
back to Washington in his coat 
pocket, now is scheduled for hearing 
on Friday of this week. 

News of other codes, affecting the 
interests of the iron and steel and 
allied industries is presented on the 
following pages. 
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Fabricators of Metal Products 


rganize To Consider Code 


EPRESENTATIVES of more than 

60 trade associations interested 

in finished or component metal 
products met Thursday in Washing- 
ton to formulate an alliance where- 
by NRA may facilitate hearings on a 
basic code affecting labor policies of 
a wide variety of interests. The 
groups represented ranged from 
gears, screw machine products, forged 
tools, metal trim, sheet metal and 
pressed metal to saw machines, steel 
barrels and bird cages. 
Phillip Gott, trade 
manager, chamber of commerce of 
the United States, called the meet- 
ing to order and H. O. King, deputy 
administrator, NRA, was present dur- 
ing the sessions to advise on mat- 
ters relating to policy and procedure, 
and to explain the administration’s 


association 


aims. 

An early expression affirmed the 
fact that the government does not 
propose to assign industries into 
groups or classifications where they 
do not belong. However, to expe- 
dite matters an alliance of interests 
such as was represented by the metal 
products group is welcomed. The 
paramount interest of the adminis- 
tration is re-employment and mor? 
wages, quickly. 

Pick Officers, Committees 


It was decided by the meeting 
that the new organization should be 
a voluntary association of various 
trade groups set up primarily to as- 
sist the administration in facilitating 
its program. H. S. Kimball, Hazett 
Metals Inec., New York, and formerly 
vice president, Remington Arms Co., 
was. elected temporary chairman. 
Committees were appointed to for- 
mulate a statement of policy to be 
covered by a constitution and by- 
laws and to present a code. A re- 
quest that the new organization be 
headed or sponsored by the chamber 
of commerce was negatived by the 
fact that some permanent organiza 
tion is necessary to administer any 
basic code which later may be pre- 
sented. 

The committee on constitution and 
by-laws reported recommending that 
the name of the new organization 
should be the Metal Products Fab- 
ricators’ federation, that the head- 
quarters should be in Washington, 
that membership should be available 
to associations and individuals who 
because there is no trade associa- 
tion in existence in their industry, 
could have no other connection or 
affiliation. The scope of the new fed- 
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eration was defined briefly as follows: 

The Metal Products Fabrica- 
tors’ federation embraces those 
manufacturers and/or associa- 
tions of manufacturers who 
make for use or sale metal prod- 
ucts which are beyond the point 
of finished mill shapes or found- 
ry operations. 

An acting board of directors of 
18 members was chosen and the pow- 
ers of the federation were defined 
as representing all the member asso- 
ciations and individuals before the 
government in matters relating to la- 
bor and hours, the policing of codes 
and the collection of statistics. Sup- 
plementary codes embracing the re- 
quirements of individual associations 
exclusive of questions of the employ- 
ment of men, a membership vote on 
the basis of one for each 100 em- 
ployes and the assessment of dues 
upon a similar basis will be provided. 

Among those chosen as the active 
board of directors during the organi- 
zation were the following: Stewart 
J. Swenson, Aluminum Wares asso- 
ciation; John M. Byrne, Bright Wire 
Goods Manufacturers; Irving  S. 
-aull, the Chain institute and oth- 
ers; A. M. Ferry, Flashlight and Dry 
Battery Manufacturers association; 
D. S. Hunter, Galvanized Ware Man- 
ufacturers council, Steel Barrel Man- 
ufacturers council and others; G. B. 
Durell, Chain Tool and Implement as- 
sociation; A. E. Payson, Insulated 
Container association; W. D. Disston, 
Saw Manufacturers association; Ar- 
thur E. Swanson, Screw Machine 
Products association; H. D. North, 
U. S. Cap Serew Service bureau; R. 
E. Pritchard, the Stanley Works; and 
H. S. Kimball. 

The board GConvened and elected 
H. D. North permanent chairman and 
proceeded to consider a code _ pre- 
sented by E. A. Thatcher, United 
Serew and Bolt Corp., chairman of 
the code committee. 


NRA Modifies PRA Terms 


For Zinc Industries 


Modification of the President's re- 
employment agreement for the zinc 
industry has been authorized by Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson. 

The modified agreement fixes the 
following minimum rates of pay in 
the mining division; 35 cents per 
hour in the eastern and northwestern 
districts, and 30 cents per hour in the 
southern Mississippi valley and 


southwestern districts. In the prime 
western smelting division the mini- 
mum is established at 30 cents an 
hour for unskilled labor and at the 
rate of $2.75 per shift of not more 
than 8 hours, for all other labor. 

In the high grade zine division the 
minimum rate is fixed at 39 cents an 
hour. In the secondary zine division 
the minimum per hour is set at 35 
cents, except for cleaners and outside 
labor, fixed at 30 cents an hour. 

Minimum rates in the rolled zine 
division of the industry are the same 
as in the secondary zine division. In 
the zine oxide and lithopone divi- 
sions the minimum wage will be at 
the rate of 35 cents an hour. 

In the sulphuric acid division the 
minimum rate is 35 cents with 39 
cents set for cleaners and outside 
labor. 


Founders Meet;File 
One of Four Codes 


HE Feunders’ Council, co-ordinat- 
1 ins agency of the four major 
branches of the foundry industry and 
representing gray iron, steel, malle- 
able and nonferrous plants met in 
Washington, Aug. 9. F. A. Lorenz 
Jr., American Steel Foundries, Chi- 
cago, who was elected chairman of 
the council, reported the formal fil- 
ing of a code by the Steel Founders’ 
Society of America representing 90 
per cent of the productive capacity 
of the steel foundry industry. 

Discussion with NRA clarified 
points of doubt and provided basis 
for the early completion of the three 
other industry codes. The malleable 
code, under direction of the Malleable 
Founders’ society, has been accepted 
by the membership. A meeting of 
the committee of 12 representing the 
eastern, central and.western groups 
was held Friday, Aug. 11, at Day- 
ton, O. The gray iron code has been 
approved by the steering committee 
and is being presented for approval 
to 17 district meetings in various sec- 
tions of the country last week and 
this week. 

The Nonferrous Founders’ Associa- 
tion for Industrial Recovery is hold- 
ing 10 district meetings between Aug. 
9 and 14 to approve a code for early 
presentation. 

The Founders’ Council has co-or- 
dinated various provisions of the 
four codes, particularly those relat- 
ing to hours and wages. All differ- 
ing points have been reconciled and 
a united front in support of the in- 
dustrial recovery plan is offered by 
the foundry industry. An estimate 
of the scope and importance of the 
industry can be gained from the fact 
that the four major groups previous- 
ly mentioned represent over 4000 
plants employing 318,000 men and 
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representing a total capital invest- 
ment of over $805,000,000. 

Those who attended the council 
meeting Wednesday were: F. A. 
Lorenz Jr., chairman executive com- 
mittee Steel Founders’ Society of 
America; T. H. Harvey, Ohio Steel 
Foundry Co., Lima, O., president 
Steel Founders’ Society of America; 
Col. Merrill G. Baker, executive vice 
president Steel Founders’ Society of 
America; R. R. Fauntleroy, Moline 
Malleable Iron Co., St. Charles, IIl., 
president Malleable Founders’ So- 
ciety; Carl C. Gibbs, National Mal- 
leable & Steel Casting Co., Cleve- 
land, director Malleable Founders’ 
society; Walter Seelbach, Forest City 
Foundries Co., president Gray Iron 
Industry committee; N. K. B. Patch, 
Lumen Bearing Co., Buffaio, presi- 
dent Nonferrous Founders’ Society 
for Industrial Recovery; Dan M. 
Avey, The Foundry, Cleveland, sec- 
retary of the Founders’ Council. 


Manganese Producers Meet, 


Submit Code To NRA 


Meetings were held at Washing- 
ton last week by the manganese in- 
dustry at which producers from 
20 states were represented when 
a proposed code was drawn up and 
presented to NRA. The code pro- 
vides minimum wages of 35c_ per 
hour in the western and northern 
states and 30c¢ per hour in the south- 
ern states, and for a maximum 40- 
hour work week. 

The meeting adopted a resolution 
in which it was declared that ‘“‘the 
manganese industry hereby expresses 
its desire to co-operate to the fullest 
possible extent with the President of 
the United States and to assist him 
in his endeavor to bring into full 
force and effect, as quickly as pos- 
sible, the beneficial effects of the na- 
tional recovery act.” 


Work on Trucking Code 


Completion and presentation of a 
code for the highway transport in- 
dustry will be accomplished lefore 
the end of August according to the 
American Highway Freight associa- 
tion. Those who are working on this 
code believe that its approval by the 
NRA will mean the addition of half 
a million employes to the payrolls of 
this industry. 


ee 


Ohio Jobbers Elect 


Northern Ohio chapter of the 
American Steel Warehouse associa- 
tion, recently organized at Cleve- 
land, has elected Ray Love of the 
Betz-Pierce Co., Cleveland, presi- 
dent and Fred S. Doran secretary. 
About 50 distributors of steel prod- 
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ucts attended the organization ses- 
sion. 


Wholesale Hardware Code ls 
Submitted for Adoption 


Under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association of the 
United States a code of fair com- 
petition for the wholesale hardware 
industry has been drafted and pre- 
sented for approval to NRA. Copies 
of the proposed code have been sent 
to wholesale hardware dealers with 
the request that it be studied and 
adopted upon approval by the gov- 
ernment administration. 

At a conference held in Washing- 
ton last week, presidents, secretaries 
and chairmen of the code committees 
of various wholesale associations dis- 
cussed with the NRA _ authorities 
questions of hours, wages and other 
details necessary for the acceptance 
of a code. 

The code, consisting of 21 arti- 
cles, is designed to conform to the 
requirements of the NIRA. NRA 
has been petitioned to permit the 
trade to operate under this code at 
least insofar as the labor provisions 
are concerned, instead of under the 
PRA, or so-called blanket code for all 
industry. 

The labor provision of the pro- 
posed hardware code grants employes 
the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively, eliminates child labor and 
fixes maximum hours of labor and 
minimum wages. 

Other provisions of the code have 
to do with monopolies, fair compe- 
tition, selling below cost, secret re- 
bates, commercial bribery, misbrand- 
ing, substitutions, breach of contract, 
slandering competitors, enticement of 
employes, resale price maintenance, 
protection of retailers and territorial] 
conditions. 


Foundry Equipment Makers 
Adopt Industrial Code 


At a meeting of the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers association 
in Cleveland, Aug. 5. an industrial 
code of fair competition was adopted. 
Forty executives representing 23 
companies attended. 

The association has designated 
J. R. Avey executive secretary, with 
offices at 1213 West Third street, to 
handle matters relating to the in- 
dustry under NIRA. 


Scrap Metal Dealers Elect 


Harry Braman, Charles Braman 
& Son, Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Scrap Metal 
Dealers association, at a meeting 
held Aug. 9, in New York. The asso- 


ciation was formed recently to pr 
pare a code for the dealers in nor 
ferrous scrap metals. Chapters hav: 
been formed in New York, New 
England, Philadelphia and _ othe 
centers. Other officers elected includ: 
M. Goldfine, Western Metal Co., Chi 
cago, vice-president and Morris 
Cohen, L. S. Cohen & Co., Chicago, 
secretary-treasurer, 


Members of MAPI UrgedTo 
Act on Codes Promptly 


Following several weeks of ex- 
kaustive study, including confer- 
ences with NRA officials, the code 
prepared by the code committée of 
the Machine and Allied Products in- 
stitute, recently was approved by its 
executive committee. 

Members of MAPI who desire to 
adopt the complete suggested cod¢ 
were advised in a recent bulletin to 
GO sO as promptly as possible, inas- 
much as the first codes of member 
organizations of the institute wer 
to be filed in Washington last week. 
Members requiring special sections 
or deviations from the general code 
were urged to give this matter 
prompt consideration so that they 
may complete their codes and thus 
enable the institute to file them 
promptly. 

John W. 

Beaver, 


Officers of MAPI are 
O’Leary, president; H. C. 
vice president; Paul C. De Wolf seéc- 
retary and Col. Robert H. Morse, 
treasurer, 


Steel Warehouse Code Is 
Adopted; Changes Minor 


Members of the American Steel 
Warehouse association adopted a 
code of fair practice at a meeting 
held in the Commodore hotel, New 
York, Aug. 11. The code was to bet 
filed with NRA officials in Washing- 
ton on Aug. 12. 

Only a few minor changes wel! 
made in the document as tentativel) 
drafted, which was summarized on 
page 66 of the Aug. 7 issue of STEEL. 
The principal change was in the 
time provided for making price 
schedules effective after they have 
been filed with the association. The 
original draft provided for 10 days’ 
notice; in the code adopted Friday 5 
days’ notice is stipulated. 


Meet on Fabricators Code 


American Institute of Steel Fab- 
ricators will conduct aé_ general 
meeting of steel fabricators at Hotel 
Schenley, Pittsburgh, Wednesday, 
Aug. 16, to perfect the code which 
has been drafted for the steel fabri- 
cating industry. 
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Rate of Steelmaking Steadier, 
Holds at 54% of Capacity 


ITH Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
WG ceeveiana and Birmingham 

districts remaining un- 
changed, and fluctuations in other dis- 
tricts canceling out, steelworks opera- 
tions for the week ending Aug. 12 
remain at 54 per cent of capacity. 
Gains of 1 point at Buffalo, 7 points in 
New England and a stronger situation 
in parts of Ohio, offset a loss of 1% 
points in Youngstown and 1 point in 
eastern Pennsylvania open-hearth 
activity. 


Pittsburgh 


Steel production was 48 per cent 
of this district’s capacity last week, 
unchanged from the week previous. 
The outlook for this week is for lit- 
tle deviation. 

The leading producer ran through 
last week at 50 per cent of capacity 
but some of the smaller independents 
forced this rate slightly lower. Blast 
furnace activity is at 46 per cent 
and of 53 stacks owned by steel- 
works here, 23 are blowing, 15 op- 
erated by subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corp., six by Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. and one each 
by Pittsburgh Steel Co. and Pitts- 
burgh Cructhle Steel Co. Not in- 
cluded in this blast furnace compila- 
tion but in an adjacent district are 
four out of seven blast furnaces ac- 
tive at Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Johns- 
town, Pa., division. 


Chicago 


Ingot production was unchanged at 
54 per cent the past week and al- 
though shipments are moderately 
heavier than incoming business, 
backlogs assure a continuation of 
steelmaking schedules around re- 
cent levels during the remainder of 
August. Thirteen of the district’s 36 
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steelworks blast furnaces and one 
merchant furnace are in blast. 


Youngstown 

Steel plant operation last week 
was at 64 per cent of capacity, 1% 
points lower than the _ preceding 
week. It is expected the rate this 
week will be 63 to 64 per cent, with 
51 of 83 open hearths and 15 of 31 
blast furnaces active. 


Cleveland 
Steel ingot production here for the 
week ended Aug. 12 held at 79 per 
cent, unchanged from the preceding 
week. National Tube Co., Lorain, 


O., lighted one more open hearth 
and had all of its 12 units in opera- 
tion, but Otis Steel Co. here dropped 


from seven to six. Corrigan, Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co. operated 13. 
Buffalo 
Buffalo district steelworks will 


continue a 58 per cent operating rate 
this week. No immediate change is 
in prospect although there has been 
a slight falling off in specifications 
and unfilled tonnage is less. Last 
week found 21 open hearths in pro- 
duction, the same as the week before. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


With 27 and 28 open hearths on 
alternately out of 37 in this district, 
steel production continued unchanged 
at approximately 80 per cent of rate 
of capacity. For this week, no change 
is expected from the 80 per cent level. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Estimate of 55 per cent, based on 
steel ingot output, is given as to the 
steelmaking pace of the district, Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. hav- 
ing eight and Gulf States Steel Co. 
five open-hearth furnaces in. 


New England 


Steel operating rate last week was 
83 per cent of capacity, a gain of 
seven points. One works again has 
touched 100 per cent while others 
are unchanged. Nine open hearths 
are producing steel. 


Eastern Pennsylvania 


Steelmaking operations on _ the 
eastern seaboard are down approxi- 
mately a point to 42 to 43 per cent 
of capacity. Pronounced recession 
in new business recently may lead to 
further drop this month. 


Operating Rate of the Steel Industry, by Weeks 


All figures except monthly open-hearth and bessemer totals of Ameriean 
Iron and Steel institute are percentages, based on reports from Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Youngstown, eastern Pennsylvania, Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Wheeling, New 


England, St. Louis, Lorain, Detroit districts. 


Weeks end Saturday. STEEL’s week- 


ly estimates take into account only actual available capacity, which is less than Insti- 


tute’s total. 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Week 


1932 Week Week Week 

WOO: sai 22 25 26 27 
Feb 28.5 27 25 25 
March 25 25.5 24.5 23 
April... .. 23 22 22 23 
ee eee 24 24 25.5 23 
June 21 17 17 17 
ts 14.5. ..12 15.5 16 
Aug. 14.5 14.5 15.5 14 
Sept ms. ses, 8 17 
| Sa 18 19 19.5 19 
if 21 21 19 17 
ae 16 15 14 12 
1933 

aCe ce 18 19 
_. Sear 19 19 19 17 
March 15 13:5 15 14 
| ie A 20.5 25 29 
May. 33 36 40 43 
June. 47 48 49 51 
Se 55 57 57 55 
August.... 54 54 


Institute’s 
Monthly Institute’s 
Sth Sreeu’s’ Total Monthly 
Week Average tons Average 


28.5 25.7 1,484,991 26.41 
on 96.4 1,481,253 (27-40 
a 24.5 1,433,337 24.55 
24 22.8 1,259,629 22.40 
24.1 1,125,243 20.01 

oo 48:0 . DERTST . 16,23 
16.5 15.0 $06,722 14.92 
14.7 846,730 14.50 

a | 88S) ee ae 
19.5 19.4 1,087,058 19.33 
aan a: aa + 
13 14.0 861,034 15.31 
7.4 1,030,075 18.23 

ence 1S 2 
15.5 14.6 909,886 15.50 
23.0 1,362,856 25.08 

38.0 2,001,991 34.11 

54 49.8 2,597,517 45.96 
55.8 3,203,810 58.95 
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WASHINGTON 

HE blue eagle has sharp claws 

and will scream if provoked. No 

other interpretation can be made 

of the hard-boiled statements which 

have emanated from NRA headquar- 
ters during the last few days. 

General Johnson has been em- 
phatic in stating what will happen 
to interests who do not sign a code. 
Only code signers can use the blue 
bird, declares the General. Asked 
what will happen when an industry 
does not sign a code and does not 
get a blue eagle, the chief admin- 
istrator said that the people sim- 
ply will not patronize that industry. 
Support of this statement was forth- 
coming Thursday when President 
Roosevelt issued an executive order 
requiring that all domestic supplies 
purchased under a federal govern- 
ment contract shall be produced un- 
der the terms of the recovery pro- 
gram. 

On Friday, General Johnson dis- 
cussed the machinery for handling 
violations of codes which have been 
approved and adopted. It is the ad- 
ministrator’s plan to have from one 
to three members of his organiza- 
tion sitting with each trade associa- 
tion. These members will not have 
the power to vote, but will be in a 
position to observe the co-operation, 
or lack of it, of members participat- 
ing in the codes. 

In cases where codes are violated, 
the blue eagle will be withdrawn 
from the offending companies and 
this, to quote General Johnson di- 
rectly, will be ‘‘a sentence of eco- 
nomic death.” 


EARINGS on the. bituminous 
MH coal codes are much more lively 
than the steel session. Twenty- 
seven codes instead of a single code 
are involved. Whereas the steel in- 
dustry withdrew its statement in re- 
gard to employe representation 
plans, the sponsor of at least one 
coal code refused to eliminate its 
reference to this policy of labor re- 
lations. 

Importance of labor problems in 
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Sentence of Economic Death 


What Did McGrady Offer? 


Talking To Make Hell Cooler 


connection with the coal codes was 
heightened by the flare-up of strike 
difficulties in western Pennsylvania. 
General Johnson’s_ representative, 
Edward F. McGrady, declared in his 
appeal to Fayette county miners, 
that the meeting in Uniontown on 
Tuesday morning was ‘‘a forerunner 
of a great drama that is being en- 
acted in Washington beginning to- 
morrow.’’ He was referring to the 
first-day sessions of the coal code 
hearings. 

Examination of the record of Mr. 
McGrady’s remarks at Uniontown 
disclosed no promises to the miners 


beyond statements which had al- 
ready been issued by President 
Roosevelt and General Johnson. 


Nevertheless it is felt in some 
quarters that the strikers gained the 
impression that Mr. MeGrady as- 
sured them that President Roose- 
velt would abolish the employe 
representation plan. At least one 
news service reported this as one of 
the reasons why the strikers re- 
turned to work. 

Apparently the nearest McGrady 
eame to referring directly to repre- 
sentation plans, was when he read 
Section 7a of NIRA and told the 
men that “it promises. collective 
bargaining by unions of their own 
choosing.’’ He said no worker need 
join a company organization to get 
a job or hold a job. This is no more 
than what General Johnson has 
stated repeatedly on numerous occa- 
sions. 

It is no secret that the bituminous 
coal strike stirred up considerable 
bitterness. The refusal of mine op- 
erators to discuss matters’ with 
union heads irked the chief ad- 


WINDOWS 


WASHINGTON 










prompted him to 
say during a talk in Harrisburg, ‘I 


ministrator and 


would talk with the devil himself 
if I thought it would make hell any 
cooler.”’ 

After the smoke of battle had 
cleared away it was apparent that 
NRA, in stopping hostilities in Fay- 
ette county, simply had arranged a 
truce pending the time when a suit- 
able code for the bituminous indus- 
try can be promulgated. Simul- 
taneously it created an arbitration 
board, headed by Senator Robert F. 
Wagner of New York. Its members 
are: William Green, president, 
American Federation of Labor; 
John L. Lewis, president, United 
Mine Workers; and Dr. Leo Wol- 
man, chairman, NRA labor advisory 
board, representing labor; and 
Walter C. Teagle, president, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey; Gerard 
Swope, president, General Electric 
Co.; and Louis E. Kirstein, Boston 
merchant, the latter three represent 
ing employers. 


onciled to ‘“‘planning committees” 
for the duration of NRA, for General 
Johnson is unequivocal in declaring 
that no trade codes have been ap- 
proved without provision for such a 
committee, and none will be. 


peg may as well become rec- 


These committees in effect provide 
outside representation for every ma- 
jor industry. In iron and steel} it will 
be the equivalent of three outside di- 
rectors on the board of the American 
Iron and Steel institute. 

A representative of labor, a repre- 
sentative of General Johnson and a 
representative for what is broadly 
termed consumers will comprise this 
committee. Since the American Fed 
eration of Labor believes that iron 
and steel workers should be lodged 
within the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, M. 
F. Tighe, its president, may be the 
labor representative sitting with the 
institute. 

These committees will have no vote, 













General Johnson's 
report of ad- 


‘thereby freeing 
hands for action if a 
verse policy is made. 

labor, incidentally, has 
its own planning committee. A rep- 
resentative of the important unions 
in the metal trades department of 
the American Federation, for ex- 
ample, has been called to Washing- 
ton, and several times weekly meet- 
held to decide matters of 


Organized 


ings are 
policy. 
It still is the intention of the 
American Federation to enroll mem- 
bers of steel, rubber and automobile 
plants, to cite three major industries, 
in so-called federal unions. Eventu- 
ally the electricians, machinists, 
molders and other tradesmen will be 
segregated in craft unions, but the 
initial effort is to blanket all em- 
ployes of one plant in one body. 


dollar, as many economic experts 
close to the administration are urg- 
ing and toward which the President 
appears to be inclining, the bureau 
of labor statistics index of wholesale 
prices of commodities will be an im- 
portant, if not a decisive factor. 


{ IF THE dollar becomes a commodity 


In the compilation of this index, 
iron and is well represented; 
in fact, there are few products that 
are omitted. These products are 
weighted according to the volume of 
production. At present the iron and 
steel group of the bureau lists the 
following: 


steel 


Angle bars; augers; axes; bar iron, 
refined and common; concrete, mer- 
chant, sheet and cold-finished bars; 
steel barrels; rerolling billets; boiler 
tubes; machine, plow, stove and track 
bolts; butts; sanitary cans; malleable 
chisels; carpenters’ 


castings; files; 


hammers; hatechets; corn’ knives; 
door knobs; mortise locks; wire 
nails; bessemer and nonbessemer 


Mesabi iron ore; basic and bessemer 
pig iron at Pittsburgh; ferroman- 
ganese; spiegeleisen; Pittsburgh and 
Birmingham foundry iron; malleable 
iron; cast, black-steel and galvanized 
steel pipe; jack planes; plates; rails; 
rivets; wire rods; crosscut and hand 
saws; scrap steel at Chicago; box an- 
autobody and _ galvanized 
sheets; skelp; track spikes; strip, 
structural steel; tin and terne plate: 
tie plates; vises; annealed, barbed. 
galvanized and fencing; and 
wood screws. 


nealed, 


woven 


such a renaissance as the 
department of commerce, under Sec- 
retary Roper. 

The pride of Herbert Hoover when 
he was secretary of commerce under 
Presidents Harding and Coolidge, he 
further enlarged it when he was made 
President. 


FS. government agencies have en- 


joyed 


Obviously it became a target when 
administrations changed in March. 
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It offered the greatest possibilities 
for deep retrenchment. With the 
veering toward nationalistic policies 
its foreign trade activities came un- 
der fresh fire. 

One of President Roosevelt's early 





NRA Chief Recites Fable 
To Shock Recalcitrants 


ENERAL JOHNSON per- 

mits a day to pass by without 
hurling a threat at recalcitrant em- 
ployers or employes. The following 
story, from a recent address before the 
Pennsylvania chamber of commerce at 
Harrisburg, is typical of the manner 
in which he is using gloved fist. 


seldom 


Once there was a very poor farmer, 
plowing a field with an ox and a mule. 
In the midst of furrow the ox had an 
idea. He said to himself I don’t need 
to go on pulling together. So he laid 
down and chewed his cud—he would 
not get up and he would not pull. The 
field had to be plowed. 

So the farmer got into the yoke 
with the mule. The ox ambled home 
and ate his way. At sundown the mule 
came home tired, and worn out and 
the ox was rested and talkative. He 
asked the mule: 

“What did the farmer say?” 

“Nothing—he just pulled on to- 
gether with me.” 

“Didn’t he say anything?” 

“Nope.” 
“Didn't he 


or, 


name: 


even mention my 

“Nope.’’—and then the mule re- 
membered—‘“Oh, yes,”’ said the mule. 
“A man drove along in a buckboard 
and the farmer went out to the fence 
and borrowed a chew of tobacco. Re- 
member now that he did mention your 
name.” 

“Who was the man?” asked the ox. 

“That was the butcher.” 


“Now I don't know enough about 
this quarrel.” declared the General, 
“to say who is the mule and who is the 
ox in this story. But I know that the 
field is not being plowed. I know the 
farmer is the long suffering American 
people and I know that the butcher is 
the public spirit and opinion that is 
awake all over this land at the sound 
of the voice of Franklin Roosevelt and 
God help the man or group of men that 
stands against his drive on this de- 
pression.” 





quips in Washington was that he had 
finally been able to drive complete- 
ly around the department’s new 
building. Occupied on Jan. 1, 1932, 
the building promised to become a 
white elephant. It covers three city 
blocks, contains 27,159,045 cubic 
feet, is 1050 feet long by 325 feet 
wide by 7 stories high, its floor space 


is 1,605,066 square feet, its rooms 
number 3311. 

As always is the case, incoming 
secretaries are enthusiastic for econ- 
omy, but given a few weeks and they 
become jealous for their department 
and increasingly loath to part with 
any of it. So the commodity di- 
visions in general have been retained, 
including the iron and steel division 
under Luther Becker. 

The new chief of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce—-Dr. 
Willard L. Thorp, professor of eco- 
nomics at Amherst college since 1926 

-declares it his policy to continue 
the established functions of the bu- 
reau in the promotion of trade at 
home and abroad, which is another 
veering toward orthodoxy. 

Housing NRA, the commerce build- 
ing has become the busiest place in 
Washington. The long-term plan- 
ning committee set up by Secretary 
Roper is believed to have great possi- 
bilities. Thus far the transfer of 
some of its functions to private agen- 
cies has made the bureau of stand- 
ards the hardest hit of any depart- 
ment of commerce division. 

Recognizing that Secretary Roper 
has grown considerably in his office, 
Washington chalks up only one ma- 
jor error—that of closing 21 out of 
53 foreign offices and ordering offi- 
cials and their families to sever all 
personal and family ties in a week in 
order to obtain free transportation 
back to the States. 


EMBERS of the consumers’ ad- 
M visory board of NRA undertook 
to persuade at least one important 
railroad executive to enter objections 
to the price of steel rails during the 
course of the hearing on the steel code, 
but unsuccessfully. This is Gen- 
eral Johnson’s definition of the open 
shop: “An open shop is a place where 
any man who is competent and whose 
services are desired will be employed 
regardless of whether or not he be- 
longs to a union.” ... Deputy Admin- 
istrator Simpson, of the International 
Chromium Process Corp., has_ prob- 
ably the stiffest assignments of any of 
the NRA staff. He is handling codes 


on coal and coke, oil and _ allied 
products, all nonferrous’ metals 
and the iron and_ steel classi- 
fication under which come blast 


furnaces, castings, forgings, foundries, 


rolling mills, iron and steel, iron ore, , 


other products not classified, ornamen- 
tal iron and steel, scrap metal, sheet 
metal, steel tubing, structural iron and 
steel and wire. . Many government 
employes thought themselves secure 
when former President Hoover “blank- 
eted” them into civil service, but it 
has proved equally easy for President 
Roosevelt to remove the blanket, and 
now they are subject to forthwith dis- 
missal. . . . Federal workers handling 
records of reduction in cotton acreage 
are working 49 hours a week. 
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Price Rally Follows Swifter 
On Production Than in 1922 


RON and steel price recovery now 
appears much closer on the heels 
of the upswing in production than 

it was in the depression of 1921-22, 
though moving in a narrower range. 

A decade ago, iron and steel manu- 
facturers had to wait more than a 
half year from the time production 
began to climb out of a rut until 
prices stopped going down. Prices 
were much higher than now, which 
in a measure explains the persistency 
of that slide. 

This time prices responded almost 
immediately to the increase in produc- 
tion, and have been moving up with 
it steadily month by month. This re- 
action is one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the movement of prices and 
production in 1932-33, compared with 
1921-22. 


Two Recessions in Ingot Rate 


In 1921, daily average steel ingot 
output hit bottom in July, and then 
rose for four consecutive months. De- 
cember brought the usual seasonal 
recession. Beginning another ad- 
vance in January, 1922, ingot output 
increased steadily until July. August 
witnessed still further decline, but 
thereafter there was a steady ascent 
through the remainer of the year, 
when the country realized it was out 
of the depression. 


months after the low in production. 

In July, 1921, STEEL’s iron and steel 
price composite was $38.10; by Septem- 
ber it had dropped to $35.30; and in 
October it advanced to $35.40. It re- 
sumed the downward course in No- 
vember. This movement did not halt 
until February, 1922. March showed 
a barely perceptible improvement at 
$32.90. 

In April, 1922, the composite ad- 
vanced to $34.40, and continued to rise 
each month thereafter until September, 
when it reached $43.70, recovering all 
the ground lost in the preceding 12 


months. 
Present Trends Contrasted 
In the present depression period, 


daily average ingot output reached its 
lowest point in August, 1932. From 
then on it continued to increase until 


December. Production in November 
reached 39,701 gross tons; in Decem- 
ber it fell to 33,117 tons. Another 


rally began with 1933, only to be fol- 
lowed by a relapse to 33,699 tons in 
March, the low for this year. 

In each of the four months since 
March production has risen steadily, 
with 99,904 tons daily average for 
June, and daily rate of 128,152 tons 
for July. 

Prices in 1932 showed only a feeble 





1932 until August, when STEEL’s com- 


posite reached $29.32, average for that 
month. But instead of continuing 
downward, the composite remained at 
this same level through September 
and October, prices showing a tend- 
ency to stiffen with the improvement 
in demand. 

In November the price 
again fell off, continuing downward 
through December, 1932, and Janu- 
ary and February, 1933. In April this 
year it was at the bottom of the de- 
cline, and has moved up each month 
since then. 

April started the rise in 
duction; May began the upward move- 
ment in prices. The composite for 
April this year was $28.16, the lowest 
point reached in this depression; for 


composite 


ingot pro- 


February, 1922—the bottom of thaf 
depression—it was $32.80. 
The liquidation ten years ago was 


sharper, as in 12 months the 
from $51.90 to $32.80; 
while this time it was reduced only 
from $29.98—the peak of 1932—to 
$28.16, the low for 1933. It was at this 
point that the new national adminis- 
tration began its drive to check the 
downward drift of all commodity 
prices that it declared ruinous 
to American industry. 


G. E. Bookings Rise 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., booked in the second quarter 
totaling $35,539,858, an in- 
crease of 1 per cent over the $35,- 
304,070 in the corresponding quarter 
of 1932. Profit available for com- 
mon stock in the second quarter was 
$2,471,030, equivalent to 9 cents a 


much 
composite fell 


prices 


orders 
































Prices did not run a similar course, response to the improvement in pro- share, slightly less than the quar- 
as they did not reach their lowest duction the latter part of the year. terly dividend of 10 cents payable 
point until February, 1922—seven They coasted downward all through July 25. 
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Ingot Output, Up 28 Per Cent, 


ls Largest Since June, 1930 


TEEL ingot production in July 
was 28.27 per cent heavier than 


in June, according to statistics of 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute. The rate of production and 
total output are the largest since 
June, 1930. The rate of increase in 
June over May was 34 per cent, the 
gain in July showing a 
slight flattening of the upward curve. 
The continuation of an upward move- 
ment in ingot production at midsum- 
mer is contrary to the usual course, 
as in practically every preceding year 
a slight decrease has been registered 
in June and July. 


lessened 


The daily rate in July was 128,152 
gross tons, compared with 99,904 
gross tons in June; total production 
in June was 3,203,810 gross tons, 
compared with 2,597,519 tons in 
May. Rate of operation in July was 
58.95 per cent of capacity, in June, 
45.96 per cent of capacity. 

Recent months, which have seen 
the recovery of tonnage, have brought 
the cumulative total for 1933 well 
above the corresponding period in 
1932. Rate of operation averages 
31.16 per cent in seven months of 
1933, compared with 21.73 per cent 
for the same period of 1932; daily 
average rate for seven months of 
1933 is 67,739 tons, compared with 
46,983 tons for the same period of 


1932; total output for seven months 
of 1933 is 12,193,002 tons, compared 
with 8,503,932 tons in the same pe- 
riod of 1932. This isa gain of 42 per 
cent in production for seven months 
over the first seven months of the 
preceding year. 


Steel Bookings Decline 
4.1 Per Cent in July 


Unfilled tonnage of the United 
States Steel Corp., as of July 31, de- 
clined 86,546 tons, from 2,106,671 
tons as of June 30, to 2,020,125 tons 
July 31. This is a drop of 4.1 per 
cent. Bookings remaining unfilled 
at the end of July were at the high- 
est mark since the end of June, 
1932, with the exception of June, 
1933. 

A decline at midsummer is the 
seasonal expectation and creates no 
surprise. Additionally, inventories 
of consumers are low and demand 
for prompt shipment has caused 
mills to roll orders promptly. Little 
buying is being done for deferred 
delivery, except in the case of large 
construction projects. These factors 
have the effect of limiting tonnages 
on mill books. Desire to have ship- 
ments made before higher prices be- 
come effective is another strong in- 


Steel Ingot Production — 1932-33 


93.71 Per Cent of Industry Reporting 


Figures exclude crucible and electric ingots. 
are based on 67,473,630 gross tons annual capacity as of Dec. 31, 1931; for 1933, on 
67,386,130 gross tons annual capacity as of Dec. 31, 1932. 


g 


Gross Tons 
Approxi- 

Monthly Calculated mate Per 

output monthly No. of daily out- cent 

companies outputall working put all opera- 

1932 Open-hearth Bessemer reporting companies days companies _ tion 
BOW. arioseccssnedsee 4s 160,633 1,391,540 1,484,991 26 57,115 26.41 
Feb..............1,230,970 157,067 1,388,037 1,481,252 25 59,250 27.40 
mee... 1,149,193 193,944 1,343,137 1,433,337 27 53,087 24.55 
BR: “hsbaxs 1,036,163 144,197 1,180,360 1,259,629 26 48,447 22.40 
May ............. 950,838 103,593 1,054,431 1,125,243 26 43,279 20.01 
June .......... 755,068 100,249 855,317 912,757 26 35,106 16.23 
See | Axeenehnnins 653,039 102,916 755,955 806,722 25 32,269 14.92 
7 Mos 7,006,178 962,599 7,968,777 8,503,932 181 46,983 21.738 
Aug. ............ 696,122 97,323 798,445 846,730 27 31,360 14.50 
Sept. . 804,470 124,970 929,440 991,858 26 38,148 17.64 
a 885,773 132,876 1,018,649 1,087,058 26 41,810 19.33 
ee 838,419 128,844 967,263 1,032,221 26 39,701 18.36 
Dec. wee 724,917 81,932 806,849 861,034 26 33,117 15.31 
Total 10,955,879 1,528,544 12,484,423 13,322,833 312 42,701 19.75 

1933 96.57 Per Cent of Industry Reporting 

Jan. 885,743 109,000 994,743 1,030,075 26 39,618 18.23 
Feb. 922,806 126,781 1,049,587 1,086,867 24 45,286 20.83 
Mar. , 784,168 94,509 878,677 909,886 27 33,699 15.50 
Apr. 1,180,893 185.237 1,316,110 1,362,856 25 54,514 25.08 
May . 1,718,482 216,841 1,933,323 2,001,991 27 74,148 34.11 
June 2,211,657 296,765 2,508,422 2,597,517 26 99,904 45.96 
July 2,738,083 355.836 3,093,919 3,203,810 25 128,152 58.95 
7 Mos. ..10,439,832 1,334,949 11,774,781 12,193,002 180 67,739 31.16 


Operating percentages for 1932 





centive 
buyers. 

Only once in the past six years has 
the unfilled tonnage shown a gain in 
July over June. This was in July, 
1930, when a gain of 53,991 tons 
was reported. 


Died: 


OSEPH D. OLIVER, 83, chairman, 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co., at 
South Bend, Ind., Aug. 6. He was 
the son of James Oliver, pioneer iron 
master, and started his career as an 
office boy in the South Bend Iron 
Works, which later became the Oliver 
Chilled Plow Works, one of a group 
of companies in 1930 organized into 
the Oliver Farm Equipment Co. 
ES: 2a 
Carl M. Johnson, manager, Sand- 
vik Steel Co., Seattle, in that city. 
Aug. 1. 


to prompt specification by 


0 a) 0 
Loren B. Wilson, general manager, 
Toledo, O., plant of National Malleable 
& Stee] Casting Co., in Toledo, July 
26. 
O 0 0 
Floyd F. Woods, 61, Pittsburgh 
representative for Roots-Connersville- 
Wilbraham Co., Connersville, Ind., at 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 2. 
0 0 0 
Leo Frankel, 69, president, 
Frankel Bros. Metal Co., and Na- 
tional Electric Heating Co., Toronto, 
Ont., in that city, Aug. 9. 
0 O 0 
William Davies, 72, for 44 years a 
resident of Birmingham, Ala., and 
for many years superintendent of the 
old Birmingham Rolling Mill, July 
30. Recently Mr. Davies had been 
connected with Gulf States Steel Co. 
Go- 0 
William Cox, 53, former superin- 
tendent of the Canadian _ Steel 
Foundries at Longue Point, Que., in 
Montreal recently. He also was asso- 
ciated with the Joliette Steel Co., 
the Stainless Steel Foundries, Shaw- 
inigan Falls, Que. 
aes ae 
John L. Spitzer, assistant treasurer, 
Schiavone-Bonomo Corp., New York, 
Newark and Jersey City, N. J., scrap 
dealers, at his home, Bronx, New York, 
Aug. 7. Mr. Spitzer had been with the 
Schiavone-Bonomo organization since 
it started business in 1928. He was a 
past president of the New York chap- 
ter, American Iron and Steel Institute 
and widely known in the scrap trade. 


Draw Lots for Navy Bars 


Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa., 
has been awarded by lot 11,024 
pounds corrosion-resisting steel bars 
for the navy, Brooklyn, N. Y., at 
$3317.26, delivered. Several bidders 
submitted the same quotation. 
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DETROIT 

F ONE were ‘counting noses’’ on 

the drive-off of the assembly lines 

of motordom last week, he would 
have noted that Chevrolet dropped 
but that this General Motors assem- 
bly slack was filled by Pontiac’s gain, 
that Ford improved and that Chry- 
sler steadied. 

In all, the industry put together 
58,000 cars last week. This was a 
12 per cent drop from two weeks ago. 
A year ago, not many more than 58,- 
000 cars were built in an entire 
month. 

Ford has risen to around 2500 
assemblies daily. Tentatively, 15,000 


. assemblies per week are being sched- 


uled at Fordson for through August. 
But conservative observers believe 
that instead of 60,000 for the month, 
somewhere between 50,000 and 55,- 
000 models will be assembled. 

This production temperance comes 
from the decision by Ford a week 
ago to return to the five-day, eight- 
hour weekly schedule. Forty hours 
a week, therefore, replaces 48 hours. 

But, like putting on a _ perform- 
ance of ‘“‘Hamlet’’ without Hamlet, 
the automobile industry’s code and 
its intended 35-hour week, still lacks 
a commitment one way or the other 
from Ford. Ford stands pat, asks 
for no more cards and so far has not 
shown his hand when called on codes. 


EPORTS from Detroit credit the 
Fordson plant with having just 
started up operations on the com- 
pany’s small 10-inch bar mill. This 
mill, adjacent to the continuing cold 
open hearth, is the smallest of the 
Ford bar mills. All of them have 
been down for many months. 
Stacked billets are to be rolled 
down, but none of the ten open 
hearths are to be lighted. Many of 
Ford’s steel prices from outside mills 
went up Aug. 1. The observer may only 
draw his inferences. Presumably, 
from the Ford standpoint, some sizes 
of steel bars are now cheaper to roll 
than to buy. 
Watching for a new Ford mode} to 
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Ford Silent on Auto Code 


Makers Planning '34 Models 


Cuts Large Tonnage of Sheets 


become fact is almost as tedious as 
the antics of Tantalus in Hades; 
guessing on its pre-natal appearance 
is almost as fatal as predicting the 
stock market. Six years ago when 
Model A was an embryo, observers’ 





Cars on Road Month After 
Sheet Orders Are Placed 


HE “float” of steel, that is, the 

steel that motor car makers have 
in their inventories or in transit from 
the producing mills, is indeed small 
when one considers this story heard 
in Detroit. 

Recently, a leading automobile pro- 
ducer kept a log with dates of its 
order for autobody sheets, shipment of 
the sheets, their fabrication into parts 
and disposition of the completed car. 

The cars in which the sheets were 
used were driving on the highways in 
private owners’ hands exactly one 
month to a day from the time the or- 
der for sheets was issued by the auto- 
mobile manufacturer's purchasing 
agent. 





speculation ran high until it was 
announced. Two years ago when 
Ford divorced the four for an eight 
the same manner of rumor ran 
strong. 

A growing vein of speculation on 
the course future assemblies. will 
take at Fordson is in evidence in 
Detroit again today. But whether 
the Ford model of the near future, 











still designated as ‘‘Model 44’’ is 
ripe enough to supplant or supple- 
ment the present Ford eight is in- 
decisive. 

A batch of ten completed test mod- 
els of the ‘44’’ recently were or 
dered at Ford’s. The most consist- 
ent reports indicate the probability 
of a 104-inch model with a smaller 
engine. 

sobbing up again is the story that 
with this model Ford will tap that 
vast virgin market for the consump- 
tion of automobiles that predicates 
itself on a delivered price per unit 
of no more than $300. To bear 
this out, it is freely thought in De- 
troit that, initially at least, no trade- 
ins will be accepted on the ‘*44.” 

The arrow is evidently aimed to 
be thrust into that class of individ- 
uals who do not now, and never did, 
own for their own cheap transporta- 
tion. Since motor cars are a luxury 
only when they get above a certain 
price and since their service is never 
a luxury, Ford apparently believes 
the $300 car would tempt out other 
than replacement buying in the in- 
dustry. 

Parts and steel for the ‘‘44’’ have 
been ordered in tonnage quantity for 
quite some time. Very little ton- 
nage has been released, nor is there 
early promise. At least it is guess 
work when releases are to be forth- 
coming. But it is significant that 
material for the job has been placed 
on the unfilled order books of sup- 
pliers awaiting shipping notices. 
Ford has been occupied for the pres- 
ent producing in quantity only the 
V-8's. 


HEVROLET assemblies at Flint 
¢ are softening so that August in 
total may be as much as 20 per cent 
beneath July; September sizes up to 
be in turn 20 per cent beneath Au 
gust. 

Chevrolet has already placed some 
equipment for its 1934 models. Aside 
from a change in the spring. sus- 
pension some version or variation of 
the Reo automatic gear shifting de- 
vice is a possibility. All details for 
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the 1934 car have not been 
worked out. 

On Chevrolet work mainly, al- 
though some Pontiac bodies are in- 


cluded, Fisher Body’s main plant, lo- 


yet 


eated at Cleveland, has been set- 
ting records for steel consumption. 

If all months were the same as 
June, this body plant would use 150,- 
000 tons of sheets a year. In June 
approximately 12,500 tons of sheets 
were cut up. A high daily record 
recently was 660 tons, or 30 to 35 


In one week of recent date 
3500 tons of sheets were con- 


carloads. 
almost 
sumed by this plant. 
Bodies and fenders 
General Motors’ cars 
stamped, drawn and 
then shipped out, mainly 
Michigan assembly divisions. 
consumer would make 
tractive but there 
puted to be than 20 
steel suppliers to Fisher. 


UICK foresees the end of its 1933 
K models and is cleaning up ma- 
terial on its last 
schedule of these jobs. 


two 
after being 
assembled are 
back to 

This 
an at- 
are re- 
different 


for these 


sheet 
account, 
more 


assembly 
The man 


releases 


ufacture and assembly of about 3000 
more Buicks will run into Septem- 


ber. 
Incidentally, Buick, because of 
transpired time has_ inferentially 


abandoned the idea of-introducing a 
“Century of Progress’ car this year. 
Last spring Buick wanted to intro- 
duce a strikingly different series to 
come out in the early summer at the 
same time the Chicago Century of 
Progress began. Instead the 1933 
lines have run through so far un- 
changed. 

Auburn is making finishing touch- 
es on plans for five new models. 
Plans should be out around Sept. 1. 
Bids on parts will not be asked. for 
a while after that so that it looks 
as though the new Auburns won’t be 
before the public until late this year 

maybe January, 1934. The new 
Auburn bodies are going to appear 
with a version of skirted fenders and 
greater ‘‘wind-resistant’’ curves. Me- 
chanically, a revision is indicated too, 
for this has been one cause of hold- 
up on the release of plans for the 
model. 

Chrysler had the biggest July in 


First Ohio Battledeck Bridge Dedicated 


HE new bascule bride at Port 
Clinton, O., is the first bridge in 
the state to have a battledeck floor. 


This type of construction, having 
been used by the Michigan highway 
department on seven Michigan 
bridges, and on the 534-foot Burling- 
ton-Bristol bridge over the Delaware 
river is winning favor in other local- 
ities. 
The Port Clinton bridge, dedicat- 
ed Aug. 5 by Governor White, is 344 
feet long, with a 40-foot roadway 
and a 5-foot walk on each side. It 
constructed at a cost of $195,- 
of which 50 per cent was paid 
by the national government, $39,000 
by the state of Ohio, and the re- 
mainder by the county of Ottawa. 
The main section of the bridge is 


was 
Ooo 


composed of three steel arched 
girder spans, the center span being 


the 80-foot bascule, with a 60-foof 
span on either side. The battledeck 
floor construction comprises %- 


inch steel checker plates welded to 


6-inch 12%-pound I-beams, 2-foot, 
4-inch centers, placed laterally be- 
tween 12-inch, 318/10-pound I- 
beams, 3-foot, 4-inch centers, which 
are placed longitudinally between 
the girders. 

This type of construction has 


many advantages. Being entirely of 
steel it may be erected at any time 
regardless of temperature; it weighs 
much less than other types which are 
considered fireproof, and therefore 
permits economy in the frame as 
well as the foundation. Being se- 
curely welded to the floor beams, it 
gives more lateral rigidity than 
other types of con- 


is provided by 
struction. 














its history. The only other July 
which came close to the shipments 
of 55,119 models in the month just 
passed, was back in 1925. 

Plymouth is providing the back- 
bone to August schedules at 30,000 
models. Dodge has scaled down 
from 650 daily, to 400, five days, but 
DeSoto entered August with a larger 
unfilled order book than in several 
months. DeSoto probably will make 
4000 cars this month. The entire 
Chrysler unit seems to be ahead on 
castings as an operating reduction 
at the foundry was made recently 
from six to five days, weekly. 


NE of the ore-carriers, on its 
O way up to the Lake Superior 
district ‘‘light’’ recently, stopped at 
Detroit and contrary to its usual 
practice took over 100 new automo- 
biles up to Duluth on its decks. 
South Africa, Belgium and Argen- 
tina, in the order named, were still 
our three leading export markets for 
passenger cars in June. They took 
most of the 4715 models exported. 

A Pittsburgh district die block 
maker has been getting some good 
releases from Chevrolet and Chrys- 
ler asking rush’ shipment. . 
Chrysler shipped 272,888 units for 
the first seven months of 1933. This 
was a gain of 74 per cent over the 
same seven months a year ago. . 
Chevrolet’s Saginaw, Mich., foundry 
has added 1553 men making the to- 
tal employed there 5053. ... Stu- 
debaker now has operations at the 
Detroit plant of Rockne all recalled 
to South Bend. Hudson-Essex 
has run 20 consecutive weeks of im- 
provement in sales of Terraplanes. 
Deluxe models are now equipped with 
radio receiving sets as standard 
equipment. 


W.E. Miller Heads lron and 


Steel Electrical Engineers 


Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers has elected W. E. 
Miller, mechanical and electrical su- 
perintendent, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Johnstown, Pa., president for the year 
beginning Aug. 1. 

W. H. Burr, mechanical and elec- 
trical superintendent, Lukens Steel 
Co., Coatesville, Pa., has been elected 
first vice president and J. A. Clauss, 
chief engineer, Great Lakes Steel 
Corp., Ecorse, Mich., is second vice 
president. G R. Carroll, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Alaquippa, Pa., is 
treasurer; A. D. Adams, assistant su- 
perintendent, Spang, Chalfant & Co., 
Ambridge, Pa., is secretary, and J. F. 
Kelly, Pittsburgh, is managing direc- 
tor. 

Plans have been formulated for the 
twenty-ninth convention and iron and 
steel exposition at Pittsburgh, Oct. 17- 
19, in which these officers will take an 
active part. 
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Industrial Men in the Day's News 






W. B. Gillies, Vice President, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


T 49, he is in complete charge of 
operations of the Youngstown 


Sheet & Tube Co. 


IKE many steelmasters who have 
made their mark in this country, he 


comes from a Scotch family. 


ECENTLY he devoted considerable 


effective eHort to bring mortgage 


relief to Youngstown families. 


B. GILLIES, recently elected vice president in 

charge of operations of the Youngstown Sheet 

& Tube Co., as noted in Street, July 31, comes 
from a Scotch family with a background in the steel in- 
dustry. His father was a master mechanic in a Chicago 
steel mill in 1872. 

Mr. Gillies was born in Chicago, and received his early 
education there. Shortly after his graduation from Cor- 
nell university in 1904, in mechanical engineering, he 
went to work in the construction department of the South 
works of the Illinois Steel Co. 

In January, 1905, he went into the bessemer depart- 
ment. This was the start of a steady series of advances, 
until at the age of 49 Mr. Gillies has won recognition as 
one of the ablest operating executives in the industry. 

In one year after he joined the bessemer department 
he was made night superintendent, and in 1907 he be- 
came superintendent. In 1912 he was made superintend- 





ent of the rail mill, in addition to the bessemer depart- 
ment, and in 1916 he went to Indiana Harbor as assist- 
ant general superintendent, to build a new plant for the 
Mark Mfg. Co., becoming general superintendent in 1920. 

In 1923, when the Steel & Tube Co. of America was 
purchased by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Mr. 
Gillies was made district manager in the Chicago dis- 
trict for the company. Five years ago he went to Youngs- 
town as assistant vice president in charge of operations. 

A few months ago Mr. Gillies mad@e a name for him- 
self in Youngstown when he presented a plan to the 
chamber of commerce for a mortgage bureau that would 
give aid to harried home owners. As a result of the work- 
ing of this plan, many home owners, who might have 
lost their homes, have them today. 

Mr. Gillies is married and has two sons, one, William, 
just out of Dartmouth, and Don, who is in Yale. His 
hobby is golf. 





ILLIAM CRAIG WOLFE has 
W vect appointed vice president 
in charge of sales of the Reading Iron 
Co., Philadelphia. During 1907-8 he burgh, Pa., at 
was with the Commercial Steel & 
Iron Co., Chicago, a brokerage com- 


pany representing several mills. In years was senator 
1908, he joined the Seneca Iron & land. 
Steel Co., Buffalo, as a salesman, re- tm ty 


maining with that company until Major R. A. 
1919. He was then appointed assis- 
tant to the president of the Standard 
Steel Tube Co., Toledo, O., and two 
years later became manager of sales 
for the Highland Iron & Steel Co. 


In 1928, he was made general mana- 0 


ger, serving in that capacity until his B. T. Tremaine, who has been a 
staff of McCarthy 
Bros. & Ford in Buffalo is now asso- 
ciated with the Westinghouse Elec- 


recent appointment with Reading. 


a oe © a 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, president, 


elected a director 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
recent meeting of 
the board. He is a 
Nelson W. Aldrich 


his connection with 
ers’ Research Group and expects to 
engage in private 
tice with headquarters at 541 Diver- stin, who succeeds the late Dennis 
sey parkway, Chicago. 


member of the 


Chase National bank, New York, was tric & Mfg. Co. in the same city. 
of the Westing- pm’ 4. . 6 


Harris S. Currier, for eight years 
employed by the Otis Steel Co. as mill 
representative in the Detroit district, 
has accepted a similar position with 


son of the late 
who for many 


from Rhode Is- the Inland Steel Co., effective Aug. 7. 


0 0 0 
Oo David F. Austin, sales representa- 


has terminated tive of the Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 


the Steel Found- burgh, at Cincinnati, has been ap- 


pointed Pittsburgh district manager 


consulting prac- of saies, effective Aug. 15. Mr. Au- 


Crowley, was born in New York and 
is a graduate of Columbia university. 
William E. Blackburn, who has 
been assistant manager of sales at 
Pittsburgh will sueceed Mr. Austin 
(Please turn to Page 64) 
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Go Beyond Arithmetic When 
Studying Price Disparity! 


ITHIN a few weeks the question of 
WY wnice will become one of the most im- 

portant problems confronting the na- 
tion. It is inevitable that the interests of the 
consuming public and code signers will conflict. 
NRA may be able to reconcile the differences; if 
not, direct control of prices may be the only 
alternative. 

To date, a surprisingly small amount of 
attention has been given to the cost of the re- 
covery program. In the code hearings at Wash- 
ington, representatives of labor and of the 
government have demanded revisions in codes 
which involve increased expenditures amount- 
ing to millions of dollars. In theory, the in- 
creased purchasing power of the employed is 
expected to reimburse the code signer for his 
increased expenses. In practice, assuming that 
the recovery program will be a complete success, 
there will be a lag of several months from the 
time higher costs are incurred until increased 
income can be derived from expanding mass 
purchasing power. 


Burden on Code Signer Compels Him To 


Cover Higher Costs Through Higher Prices 


This means that a code signer, having as- 
sumed increased costs, must meet them out of 
his working capital or cut deeper into his re- 
serves, if they are not already depleted. Credit 
facilities are practically nonexistent. Under 
such conditions, he has a legitimate motive for 
raising prices as rapidly as possible—at least 
to the extent of meeting his increased costs. 

But this is contrary to the interests of con- 
sumers, particularly if prices advance sharply 
before increased wages and expanding employ- 
ment have had a chance to be transformed into 
purchasing power. Recognizing this fact, NRA 
already is issuing warnings against drastic 
price advances. 

The problem is further complicated by the 
well known disparity in price levels. Much is 
being made of the fact that prices of farm prod- 
ucts have declined nearly 50 per cent since 1929, 
whereas the prices of certain materials, includ- 
ing iron and steel, have declined about 20 per 
cent. A government statement on price dis- 
parity points out that “iron and steel products 


99 


~~ 


had fallen less than 20 per cent, while rubber 
had dropped 85.7 per cent up to February last.”’ 

Walter Lippman says that “‘some rise in textile 
prices and in food is justified, that fuels and 
leather goods ought probably to be held stable, 
that the prices of metal products and building 
materials ought probably to be reduced.’ In 
another article he refers to the “artificially high 
price of steel.’ 

Evidently Mr. Lippman and the others who 
have been sniping at steel prices have fallen 
into the old error of believing that the mathe- 
matics of price declines over a given period tell 
the whole story. They overlook the fact that 
great disparity of prices prevailed in 1929 and 
that certain factors of high cost, such as freight 
rates, affect some industries more than others. 
We have gone into that in detail before and 
will not repeat it now. 


Iron and Steel Prices Far Below 1926 Level, 
Which Is Said To Be Government’s Goal 


Government officials have stated repeatedly 
that their goal for prices is the 1926 level. If 
this is true, iron and steel prices have some 
distance to go before exceeding the desire of 
the administration: 


Aug. 5, Average 
1933 1926 
Basic pig 17M, VAlMGY..........00000<..0c000 $16.00 $19.30 
No. 2 foundry pig iron, Chicago.... 17.00 21.65 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.... 13.75 17.17 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pitts- 

RNS pics dsah Gate icealadtbe anlostscbiondce costes 26.00 36.04 
Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh.... 26.00 35.04 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh .................... 35.00 45.00 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ................ 32.00 37.84 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh. .................. 32.00 39.75 
SPURARINOE AUT IEID Sececsensssvavnvcssaeseese 32.00 39.00 
Sheets, No. 24, galvanized, Pitts- 

PR a ate dvengusienkpsasesoncecaeence 57.00 78.75 
Tish “DIRCO, PUCCT ED. <accscecoessceseseee 4.25 5.50 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh ..................+. 42.00 50.00 
STEEL’S composite of iron and 

DOT ITROOS i cescivbcslcchsantcacecstssecsebes 30.02 38.26 


When NRA delves into prices, as it probably 
will before long, it will be compelled to con- 
sider the disparities in the levels of the various 
commodities. However, in attempting to equal- 
ize the differences, it should not depend alone 
upon the percentage of price declines or upon 
any other purely mathematical device. It 
should take into account the manner in which 
important elements of cost bear unevenly upon 
various commodities. 

If we must have price control, let us hope that 
it will be administered with a fair consideration 
of the facts and not with a blind reliance upon 
the mathematics of price indexes. 
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Industry, at Slackened Pace, 
Awaits Action on Codes 


HE tendency of business to go along at a 

somewhat easier pace continues to be reflect- 
ed in the weekly statistics. Revenue freight car 
loadings, after receding slightly in the week end- 
ing July 29, seem to be pointed for another mod- 
est drop in the week ending Aug. 5. Automobile 
production is tapering off moderately. It is esti- 
mated that output in August will fall below 180,- 
000, compared with well over 200,000 in July. 
This indicated recession of 15 per cent is neglig- 
ible in comparison with the seasonal dip which 
usually occurs in midsummer. 

After having reached a peak of around 60 per 
cent of capacity in the third week of July, steel- 
works operations have slipped down gradually 
into the middle fifties. Statistics of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel institute showed that steel 
ingot output in July was the largest since June, 
1930. The average operating rate was above 58 
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Effects of the blanket code and of other NRA 
activities are not yet clearly defined. In certain 
branches of industry—particularly in the build- 
ing of heavy machinery and equipment—there 
is evidence that uncertainties in connection with 
the recovery experiment have caused prospective 
customers to withhold action on some projects. 
Many manufacturers are deeply concerned over 
the “drying up” of fresh inquiry which appeared 
in encouraging volume only a few weeks ago. 

The approaching visit of experts from Russia 
for the purpose of discussing trade relations 
with the United States is arousing mild interest 
in industrial circles. Under proper safeguards, 
business from this source would prove to be a 
godsend to hard pressed machinery and equip- 
ment concerns. 


Major Problems of NRA Are Due for 


Decision During Next Three Weeks 


Labor difficulties have been postponed 
through NRA activity, but undoubtedly will 
break forth anew when codes for the basic in- 
dustries have been accepted. Many issues, close- 
ly allied with NRA policies, probably will come 



















































































per cent—a figure somewhat higher than that to a head between now and Labor Day. Price 
indicated by any of the weekly estimates. problems will assume greater importance. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 
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PIG IRON SITUATION Highest Since May, 1931 
AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
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coke pig iron in July was 58,- 
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The charging machine, rurning on tracks in the foreground, here is placing a white hot wheel in one of the 





tivo adiacent 


quenchers «t the left. At the right is the 32-foot diameter rotary-hearth drawing furnace 


CAR WHEELS ARE HEAT TREATED WITH 
SYNCHRONIZED EQUIPMENT 


UTOMATIC, precision control methods 

are signal achievements in a recently 

completed unit designed for the heat 
treatment of wrought steel wheels in the 
Johnstown, Pa., wheel plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. Combined with a carefully synchron- 
ized layout and the latest types of equipment 
the setup makes it possible consistently to ob- 
tain uniform results; at the same time the han- 
dling of large runs is speeded up and simpli- 
fied. 

The new heat treating unit forms an integral 
part of the wheel plant, being so located that 
wheels which are to be treated can be diverted 
through it with a minimum amount of travel 
and disruption of ordinary routine movement. 
Three major operations are involved in obtain- 
ing the desired results, namely, heating, 
quenching bya distinctive method, and drawing. 
Special equipment, almost entirely automatical- 
ly controlied, has been installed for these oper- 
ations, practically eliminating the possibility of 
errors due to human fallibility. 

A circular, continuous heating furnace with 
rotating hearth; a floor-type charging and with- 
drawing machine; two motor-driven quenching 
units; a drawing furnace similar in type to the 
heating furnace; cooling pits; and various 
auxiliary equipment such as fuel tanks and 
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pumps, time clocks, and control boards com- 
prise the complete installation. The main oper- 
ating units are grouped in a compact ensemble, 
thereby avoiding unnecessary handling of ma- 
terial and at the same time providing ample 
room for convenience. 

The charging and withdrawing machine 
operates on a track which lies between the 
heating furnace on one side and the quenchers 
and drawing furnace on the other. At one end 
of the track is a transfer platform on which 
wheels for treatment are placed. At the other 
end is a similar platform on which wheels re- 
moved from the drawing furnace are deposited 
for transfer to the cooling pits which lie be- 
yond. 

Wheels are diverted to the heat treating unit 
after what is known as the first or “Shot bed” 
inspection. In the process of manufacture the 
wheels, after being forged, rolled and dished to 
the required shape, are placed on a hot bed 
where they are allowed to cool slowly to room 
temperature. Then they are given a thorough 
first inspection which includes a check-up of 
general condition, taking of tape measurement, 
and the like. Wheels requiring no heat treat- 
ment go direct to the machine shop from here; 
those that are to be treated are carried by an 
overhead crane to the transfer platform located 











Front 
removal of wheels. 


at one end of the heat treating unit. 

All movements of the wheels in- 
cidental to the necessary shifts of lo- 
cation in the course of the heat treat- 
ing operations proper are made with 
the aid of the one charging and with- 
drawing machine which serves both 
furnaces and quenchers. This ma- 
chine was designed specially for the 
installation. In general it is similar 
to conventional equipment of this 
character designed for a high degree 
of flexibility in operation. Modifica- 
tions have been made, however, in- 
cluding the provision of  self-con- 
tained compressed air equipment for 
actuating the gripping jaws and the 
installation of special controls which 
permit the operator to open and 
close the furnace and quencher doors. 
There are nine operating controls, 
one of which has four positions, and 
another two. 

First step in the heat treating 
process is to place the wheels in the 
heating furnace where they are grad- 
ually heated to a specified tempera- 
ture which is maintained constant for 
a definite length of time. Time and 
temperature are determined by the 
metallurgical department and are 
governed by the shape and section of 
the wheels being treated. 


Furnace Hearth Rotates 


The heating furnace is circular in 
shape and is a rotary-hearth type of 
furnace. It has an outside diameter 
over the brickwork of 43 feet 5 
inches. The annular hearth is 7 feet 
3 inches wide with a mean diameter 
of 32 feet and capacity of 54 passen- 
ger car wheels, 36 inches in diame- 
ter. A motor drive, placed in the cir- 
cular space of the center of the fur- 
nace and reached by stairs leading 
under the furnace, rotates the hearth 
through reduction gears and a rack 
and pinion drive. The rack is at- 
tached to the lower side of the 
hearth. The hearth is supported on 
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view of the drawing furnace, showing the two doors for charging and 
The furnace accommodates 30 wheels 


stationary rollers and is held concen- 
tric with the furnace by means of 
roller guides. Two doors are provid- 
ed, one for charging and the other 
for discharging. 

The furnace is divided into four 
heating zones, each controlled 
through a thermocouple. In the first 
zone, into which the cold wheels are 
placed, the wheel temperature is 
gradually increased from room tem- 
perature to about 1200 degrees 
Fahr. In the second zone the tem- 
perature of the wheel is raised to 
1400 degrees Fahr., while in the 
third and fourth zones a constant 
temperature of about 1600 degrees 
Fahr. is maintained. 


Separated by Baffles 


A baffle wall in the furnace be- 
tween the charging and discharging 
doors separates the first and fourth 
heating zones and maintains. the 
difference in temperature which 


NTERIOR view of 

quencher, wath 
wheel in position. 
Note how the _ pat- 
ented disks on either 
side of the wheel 
protect the hub and 
web from action of 
the water which is 
sprayed from a 
nozzle above as the 

wheel is rotated 
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exists at these points. Sand seals are 
provided at the outer and inner cir- 
cumference of the hearth. Refractory 
blocks, built into the hearth and 
staggered, allow free circulation 
around the wheels and form a satis- 
factory bed for the wheels while be- 
ing heated. 

Oil fuel is used and is supplied 
from an independent fuel storage 
and pumping unit automatically con- 
trolled for temperature and pressure. 

The most important feature of 
this furnace, as well as other equip- 
ment to be described, is the absence 
of manual control. Potentiometers 
control the temperature of the heat- 
ing zones. Fuel temperatures and 
pressures are controlled automatic- 
ally. The time of start of rotation is 
governed by an automatic time 
clock which can be set so that the 
intervals of rotation give any desired 
heating time. Rotation occurs in 
steps equal to the width of one door. 


One wheel at a time is taken from 
the transfer platform and placed on 
the vacant portion of the hearth 
when the “barging door opens. In the 
same way, at the proper moment, the 
discharging door is opened and a 
wheel, now at the proper quenching 
temperature, is lifted over to one of 
the two quenchers. 


Rims Are Water Quenched 


The quenchers, designated also as 
spinners, are two in number and 
operate independently. The quench- 
ing machine is so arranged that a 
wheel may be clamped between two 
revolving disks and rotated on its 
axis while water is sprayed on the 
rim from a nozzle. The disks protect 
the web from the water, thus 
preventing objectionable internal 
stresses in the web where high 
strength is required. A steel hood en- 
closes the revolving parts and is pro- 
vided with an electrically operated 
sliding door which permits the en- 
try or withdrawal of the wheel. All 
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movements of the machine are elec- 
trically operated and interlocked to 
insure correct sequence. The process 
is started from the control on the 
charging machine and the duration 
of the rotation and water application 
is governed by time clocks. 

Best hardening results are to be 
obtained when the steel to be hard- 
ened is cooled through the critical 
range A,-A, as rapidly as possible. 
Water was selected as a quenching 
medium for this reason, since it can 
be obtained in large quantities, 
avoiding the necessity of re-using 
the quenching medium. 

Variations in thickness such as 
are encountered in a wheel also in- 
troduce a hardening condition that 
must be considered. The proper 
quenching of the large mass of 
metal in the rim portion is likely to 
result in too drastic a quenching of 
the thin web. The Bethlehem process 
makes use of patented protection 
disks or shields which protect the 
thin web from being cooled excessive- 
ly during the quenching of the rim. 
In this way it is possible to obtain 
the maximum effect in the quenching 
of the rim. At the same time the 
plate is kept free from stress and 
the hub is left in the unhardened 
condition which is so necessary to 
avoid undue costs arising in ma- 
chining. 


Sequence Is Automatic 


Two important features charac- 
terize this quenching equipment. The 
first is the automatic control. From 
the time the wheel is placed in posi- 
tion every operation takes place ata 
predetermined time through the 
medium of a time clock in the con- 
trol room. The starting of the motor 
that rotates the wheel, the applica- 
tion of the water and the time of 
quenching all are made uniform in 
this manner for every wheel that is 
handled. 

The second feature is a precau- 
tionary measure. To avoid water 
dripping on the stationary wheel, 
thereby causing nonuniform hard- 
ness, several seconds are allowed to 
elapse after the wheel has been set 
in motion before the water valve 
starts to open. The same thing hap- 
pens at the finish. The wheel con- 
tinues to rotate after the closing of 
the valve until the pipe between the 
valve and spray has had a chance to 
drain. During the actual quenching 
neriod the wheel is rotated at a uni- 
form rate under the spray. 

After quenching the wheel is 
transferred to the drawing furnace, 
& movement which must be made in 
a minimum amount of time to avoid 
any chilling action by the air. 

The drawing furnace is similar in 
design to the heating furnace except 
that a combustion chamber is placed 
above the hearth and separated from 
it by a perforated arch. This con- 
struction makes possible the uniform- 
ity of temperature in the furnace so 
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Door of heating furnace open, showing position of wheels as they are carried 
through the various heating zones on the rotary hearth 


important to this process. The fur- 
nace is divided into three zones in 
which a constant temperature of 
950 degrees Fahr. is maintained au- 
tomatically. 

The furnace is 32 feet 5 inches 
diameter outside the brickwork. The 
rotary hearth is 7 feet 3 inches wide 
with a mean diameter of 21 feet and 
has a capacity of 30 passenger car 
wheels. Because of the smaller diam- 
eter of the furnace it is necessary to 
place the driving machinery outside. 
Details of operation are the same as 
in the case of the previously de- 
scribed heating furnace. 


Cooled Slowly in Pits 


After drawing, the wheel is re- 
moved to the second transfer plat- 
form, picked up by another overhead 
crane and placed in the cooling pits 
where it remains until it cools to 
room temperature. This is done solely 
for the purpose of protecting the 
wheel from possible drafts, a consid- 
eration which is particularly import- 
ant in cold weather. 

Time clocks, potentiometers and 
all related electrical equipment are 
located in a separate control room. 

The capacity of the plant is rated 
at 15 wheels, 36-inch diameter, pas- 
senger car type, per hour. Provision 
has been made to heat treat wheels 
up to 54-inch diameter. 

Success in the heat treating of 
wheels mé€ans more than care dur- 
ing the treating stages. Special pre- 
cautions are taken in preparing 
the blanks from which the wheels 
are rolled, each blank being tho- 
roughly annealed to refine its struc- 
ture and eliminate stress. Annealed 
blanks are reheated thoroughly be- 
fore the forging operations and sub- 
sequent tread rolling on the wheel 
mill. 


Absorption of Gas 
In Welding Probed 


ECAUSE the amount of gas ab- 
4 sorption during welding has a vi- 
tal effect upon the finished weld, re- 
search laboratories of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., recently constructed a 
special welding hood in which the at- 
mosphere may be controlled for the 
study of gas absorption. In the hood 
weld pads can be prepared under any 
atmosphere. The chemical and gas 
analysis of the deposited metal gives 
an indication of the interaction be- 
tween gases and metals 

At welding temperatures the solu- 
bility of metals for gases is generally 
increased. After the metal cools, some 
of the previously dissolved gases are 
given off and cause blow holes. Other 
gases are not liberated but remain in 
solid solution. These gases affect the 
properties of the weld material con- 
siderably. 

With high-grade coated electrodes 
the oxygen content near the arc is low 
but the nitrogen content is over 90 
per cent. However, the nitrogen ab- 
sorption of the deposited metal is 
smaller with the higher nitrogen con- 
tent in the atmosphere. With the 
use of the welding hood this phenom- 
enon of lower nitrogen absorption in 
an atmosphere of 98 per cent nitrogen 
as compared with the nitrogen absorp- 
tion in air was confirmed. 

This result is of signal importance 
to the welding industry because it dis- 
closes some of the mechanism of ab- 
sorption by weld metal. It shows that 
molecular nitrogen is hardly disso- 
ciated at iron-are temperatures. It 
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must therefore be assumed that nitro- 
gen is absorbed by the weld metal in 
the form of an active nitrogen-oxygen 
compound. 

Single gases or mixtures of 
can be admitted to the hood. If gases 
are employed which might give an ex- 
plosive mixture, a spark-plug test is 
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made in the gas mixture before start- 
ing to weld. If the pressure inside 
the hood is increased too much as a 
result of the heat developed by the arc, 
the flow of gas can be increased. The 
hood is connected to a vacuum pump 
which will retain a definite positive 
pressure within. 


Gas Furnaces Condition Air To 
Prevent Rust on Sheet Stocks 


ODIFIED air conditioning, as 

a means of preventing the 

formation of rust on full fin- 
ished sheets for automobile bodies, 
has been accomplished in the ware- 
house of the Columbia Steel Co., Tor- 
rance, Calif., by the installation of 
five gas-fired warm air furnaces, op- 
erating automatically to supply heat 
whenever the combination of tem- 
perature and humidity approaches 
the dew point. 

Each unit comprises a battery of 
11 sections, two of which are shown 
in an accompanying illustration, 
spaced on 10-inch centers, and fully 
equipped with safety pilots, motor 
valves, limit controls and direct con- 
nected blowers in the furnace hoods. 
Equipment was built by the L. J. 
Mueller Furnace Co., Milwaukee. 


Controlled by Humidity 


Reverse acting humidity control is 
provided on the furnaces; and, while 
hygroscopic control is not obtained, 
the automatic humidity control ad- 
mits gas to the burners when the 
relative humidity in the space served 
reaches a point preset on the control 
Blower motors are con- 

manually operated 


instrument. 

trolled by 

switches. 
Steel heating units in the furnaces 























Two units of the warm air furnace, 

showing arrangement of burners and 

construction of the interior steel heat- 

ing element. Each furnace comprises 
11 of these units 


are made up of sections formed by 
two large stampings peripherally 
welded into one piece. The stamp- 
ings are of particular interest be- 
cause of their intricate shape, involv- 
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REVENTION oj 
rust on these au- 
tobody sheets is as- 
sured by automatic 
operation of the port- 
able warm air fur 
nace in the back- 
ground 
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ing a draw in two directions. The 
units are portable and demonstrate 
an effective use of steel and nat- 
ural gas for the control of plant 
atmosphere. 


Beveled-Edge Blades Are 
Made by New Process 


A patent on an improved method 
for producing beveled blades has been 
granted to W. H. Bailey, chief engi- 
neer, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
Pueblo, Colo., and assigned to the 
company. It is said that the proc- 
ess will enable the company to man- 
ufacture grader blades more econom- 
ically and efficiently. 

Methods described by the patent 
have been used by the company for 
more than a year in making out- 
board grader blades. The object of 
the process is to produce beveled- 
edge blades without shearing or forg- 
ing. Where a high-carbon steel is 
used, as is usual in blades, the ma- 
terial can be sheared only when hot. 
This heating step is eliminated by 
the process. Where the beveled edge 
forging, the opera- 
tions are slow and expensive. 

Other objects of the process are: 

1. To use stock having an even 
distribution of metal, in order that 
it may be rolled without warping or 
twisting out of shape during cooling. 

2. To produce scraper and other 
blades, blades which may be made 
out of rolled stock in a single opera- 
tion. 

3. To provide methods of produc- 
ing from rolled stock blades having 
beveled ends and irregular beveled 
edges. 

4. To make simultaneously two 
beveled-edge blades by a single op- 
eration. 

While the present process is 
adapted especially to the manufac- 
ture of beveled-edge blades for road 
graders, it is understood to be adapt- 
able for making other finished prod- 
uets from rolled stock. 


Alloy Data Are Compiled 


As an aid to those vested with the 
responsibility for proper selection of 
alloys used for electrical, mechanical 
and chemical purposes, Driver-Har- 
ris Co., Harrison, N. J., has issued 
booklet R-33, 60 pages of technical 
data dealing with the properties and 
characteristics of the various alloys 
produced by this company, such as 
nichrome, comet, hytemco, manga- 
nin, lucero and others. Copies are 
avavilable from the company for 25 
cents each. 


is produced by 


Japanese rail mills have under- 
taken to roll 4072 metric tons of 
steel rails 25 meters long and 1654 
metric tons 37 meters long, the first 
long rails to be rolled in that country. 
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J&L WIRE PRODUCTS 
Wire Rods 


— Cold Heading Wire 
a & L : ' fi DSE-V-DCcME- bale WP =1-¥-1-1-Soa-S om i’ Mofote! 
STANDARD Spring Wire may be worked into Screw Wire 


SEV: Stodt- bate @ =1-T-1-1-Seal-} Motos fh 7 


springs of the various sizes, shapes and tensions with a 
Stock Wire 


dependability which means much in economy and speed of ee 
production. It is the standard, high quality grade with nicely Bright, Annealed and Gal- 
balanced strength, resilience, toughness and workability. vanized Wire 
; . - Bright, Galvanized and 
No greater satisfaction in spring making may be had than Colted Naile 
through the use of J & L STANDARD Spring Wire. Polished and Galvanized 
Staples 
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Woven Wire Fence 


Catalog data or specific information regarding J & L wire 


products is available without obligation on your part. 
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CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


N ANTIFRICTION bearing, 
claimed to be the largest ever 
made, features the exhibit of 


the Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, O., in the Travel and Transport 
building. This bearing weighs 3% 
tons and has a capacity of 8,000,000 
pounds. It is designed for use on roll 
necks of steel mills. 

Increasing interest in bearings for 
railroad cars and locomotives is draw- 
ing attention to a railroad bearing 
also shown in this exhibit. 

Another feature is the rock bit, the 
newest product of the Timken com- 
pany. Although this bit has been on 
the market for only a short time, it is 
said to have effected drastic economies 
in drilling cests in mining, quarrying 
and contracting operations. Instead 
of being forged on the end of the drill 
steel, the bit is made separate and is 
attached to the drill steel by a thread 
which makes it a matter of seconds to 
remove it and throw it away when it 
becomes. dull. This eliminates _re- 
sharpening costs which always have 
been a major part of drilling expense. 
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Roof section of the assembly plant 
of the General Motors Corp. building 


presents an unusually clean appear- 


ance, welded beams having been sub- 
stituted for the ordinary truss design 
on the 100-foot span. In fabrication, a 
pie-shaped section was cut from the 
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lower flange and web of the 18-inch 
beams, the angle being such that when 
the beams were bent to close the re- 
moved area, the proper roof curve was 
formed. The rejoined flanges and webs 
then were welded, and splice plates 
were riveted to the under flange to pro- 
vide additional strength to the mem- 
ber. Gage Structural Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, was the fabricator. 

General Motors is assembling 24 
Chevrolet cars daily in this building. 
This rate could be increased consider- 
ably, but the purpose of the exhibit 
is to demonstrate how automobiles are 
built rather than how fast they can be 
assembled. The 150 men employed on 
the assembly line represent about the 
usual number required for this type 
of production. 

Two lines are operated, one being 
the final assembly of all parts, the 
other being the Fisher Body line 
where manufacturing steps from the 
various parts to the finished product 
are demonstrated. Steel body sections 
are formed elsewhere, the only fabri- 
cation being done at the World’s fair 
plant being the welding together of 
the side panels and back panels and 
the welding of the roof rail cover 
panels to the front ends of the side 
and rear panel asembly. After bodies 
receive their final buffing and striping 
they are moved to the assembly line 
for mounting on the chassis. 
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Practically every exhibit at A 
Century of Progress that is identi- 
fied with the fields of science and in- 
dustry will find a permanent home 
at the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry in Jackson park at the fair’s 
conclusion. This building was the 
Fine Arts structure of the 1893 
World’s fair and its restoration has 
been accomplished by funds provid- 
ed by the late Julius Rosenwald. 
About 200 exhibits already have 
been installed and when completed 
the museum will include 12 miles of 
displays covering every phase of 
scientific and engineering activity. 
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For $16.65 an adult can see every- 
thing that is to be seen at A Century 
of Progress. This includes every pay 


concession and Midway amusement. 
Add to this a $3 observation ride in 
a dirigible balloon, a $3 airplane ride 
and a 50-cent boat tour of the lagoons, 
and the total is $23.15. A child under 
12 years old can do the entire Fair, in- 
cluding all pay attractions, for $12.05. 

This is the officially tabulated, out- 
side total. 

What actually happened was that 
the 2,464,413 visitors who paid gate 
admission in its first month spent 
$2,500,000 among the concessions, an 
average of a dollar each, in addition 
to their 50-cent admission (25 cents 
for children under 12). 

The gate admission includes 85 exhi- 
bition buildings and features and 82 
miles of exhibits. 

e *). %® 

Century of Progress’ exposition 
claims the longest soda fountain in 
the world—the Marine Fountain which 
has as a back wall for nearly its en- 
tire 120-foot length an aquarium con- 
taining hundreds of fish. It is the ne 
plus ultra of soda fountains and is 
but one feature of a modernistic drug 
store which it embellishes. 

A new decorative note was struck 
in the metal trim of both this fountain 





soda and 
lunch bar adjoining the Hall of Sci- 


and another but smaller 
ence. Practically all of the rim is 
of stainless-clad steel produced by the 
Ingersoll Steel & Dise Co., a division 
of Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago. Ap- 
plication of this metal includes counter 
edging, foot rests, kick plates, stool 
trim, stool standards, splash boards 
behind the fountains, back bar, back 
bar doors, sink tops and drain boards, 
shelving, cutlery bins and trays and 
serving table tops. 

All wearing surfaces, such as kick 
plates and cutting trays, are of No. 
16 gage and those surfaces used solely 
for decoration are of No. 18 gage. 

Lighter gages ordinarily would have 
been recommended, but _ installers 
wished to have the benefit of the 
strong, sturdy appearance offered by 
heavier gages. There is no suggestion 
of wavy surfaces or frail construc- 
tion in this trim. 

All surfaces except stool standards 
and stool trim have a lustrous polish, 
the latter having soft satin finish 
to avoid excessive glare. Several 
thousand pounds of stainless clad steel 
was used in the construction and was 
furnished at a cost considerably be- 
low that of solid stainless metals. 
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Making the Most of 





NLIKE ordinary steel, chrome- 

nickel stainless steels do not 

chip or break out ahead of the 
cutting point in drilling. The dril- 
ling must be done all the way 
through. The metal should be 
backed up in a manner that will per- 
mit the drill to cut all the way 
through without pushing the steel 
away from the drill point, as under 
these conditions the drill will be- 
come very hot and the drill point 
will be burned. A cast-iron backing 
plate has been found most satisfac- 
tory. The speed of the drill should 
be one-half that used in drilling mild 
steel. Immersing the tool in water 
after each hole is drilled will consid- 
erably increase the life of the drill. 


$ $ §$ 


A cast iron which is cast centri- 
fugally and is suitable for harden- 
ing by the nitrogen-hardening 
process, Owes its susceptibility to the 
treatment to the presence of alumi- 
num and chromium in the metal. A 
typical chemical composition is as 
follows: Total carbon, 2.75; silicon, 
2.75; manganese, 0.75; phosphorus, 
0.10; aluminum, 1.75; and chrom- 
ium, 1.75 per cent. Exposed to an- 
hydrous ammonia gas at a tempera- 
ture of 500 degrees Cent. under 
conditions of the process, a surface 
hardening with a diamond hardness 
of 982 is obtained. A depth of pene- 
tration of 0.018 inch was obtained 
in a centrifugally-cast specimen 
with a 90-hour treatment under 
standard conditions. 


ae $ 
P rocessine equipment in an 
eastern chromium plating plant 
originally included gas underfired 


cleaning tanks and plating vats. The 
underfired system not only caused 
high radiation losses with resultant 
waste of gas and the difficulty of 
heating the tanks to processing tem- 
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perature, but on several occasions 
the heat impinging on a tank wouid 
burn out the bottom. This involved 
the expense of installing a new tank 
and was responsible for serious de- 
lays in operation and considerable 
loss of chromium solution, which 
would drain off over night from a 
leaking tank. This difficulty led to 
the installation of'a gas steam boiler 
with steam heating coils in both the 
cleaning and chromium tanks. Con 
trol by this method has proved flex- 
ible and economical. 
S- $ $ 

Although the modern tendency is 
to weld everything that goes into a 
pipe line, including valves, manufac- 
turers of steel gate valves have been 
reluctant to give unqualified approval 
to direct welding of these fittings be- 
cause of the possible effect upon th® 
valve bodies. One large valve maker 
recently made an exhaustive study 
of this subject and the results indi- 
eated clearly that the fear of the ef 





fects of welding temperatures is en- 
tirely unfounded, at least so far as 
well designed valves are concerned. 
Furthermore, there seems to be no 
sound basis for believing that valves 
intended for oxyacetylene welding 
should be provided with extended 
ends or cooling flanges. The regular 
flanged valve center-to-face dimen- 
sions are ample for welding end 
valves, regardless of the type of 
welding employed. Since valves ffe- 
quently must be installed in cramped 
quarters where every inch of length 
counts, the all-welded job need not 
be penalized either in design or ap- 
pearance by employing makeshift 
valves having unnecessarily increased 
everall dimensions. 
eS $s 

By instructing his sandblast men 
to give the nozzle a quarter turn 
every day, the manager of an auto- 
mobile engine casting plant increased 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 


the active life of a special type of 
nozzle from 300 to 900 hours. Ap- 
parently the wear is not uniform. It 
would be interesting to learn if simi- 
lar treatment would result in worth- 
while economies on the ordinary hard 
iron, comparatively short-life nozzles. 
S$ $ s 

Railroads recently have been ex- 
perimenting with a 3 per cent chro- 
mium steel for rails. Increased 
weights of locomotives and cars have 
placed new demands upon rail steel, 
especially on curved portions of 
track. Addition of 3 per cent chro- 
mium shows promising resulis from 
the standpoint of reducing wear, it 
is claimed. 


[ wapmry of city, county and state 
governments to raise sufficient 
money for normal improvements has 
started a new industry—that of in- 
creasing the strength of existing 
bridges so that they will stand the 
demands of modern traffic. The 
method is to back up weak members 
by welding reinforcing members to 
Concerns in Michigan, New 
elsewhere 


them. 
York, Pennsylvania, and 
which are specializing in this busi- 
ness do much of the welding with 
portable are welders and genera- 
tors. 
$ $ $ 
The motion picture industry in 
Hollywood now uses a 5-foot film 
winding reel made of 11-gage full- 
finished monel metal sheet and *%- 
inch 16-gage seamless tubing to 
wind films as they come from the de- 
veloping tank. The solution used in 
the bath, corrosive to most métals, 
does not affect monel. 
$ §$ $ 
High-speed hacksaw blades with 
a wavy tooth give the best results 
chrome-nickel stainless 
comparatively 


in sawing 
steels. For sawing 
light gages, 32 teeth to the inch are 
satisfactory. For heavier material, 
such as bars, and the like, blades 
with fewer teeth to the inch will be 
found more satisfactory and the rec- 
ommendations of the hacksaw blade 
manufacturer should be _ followed. 
Care should be taken not to exceed 
the speed recommended, since high 
speed may cause the temperature to 
become sufficiently high to draw the 
temper from the teeth of the blade, 
rendering it useless. 
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SCANNING THE FIELD OF TECHNOLOGY 


A Digest of Important 


Developments Pertaining to the 


Production, Processing, Application and Performance of Steel 








Older Employes 


Report compiled by the policyhola- 
ers service bureau of Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison avenue, 
New York, 28 pp., 2 ills., 2 charts. 


The Older Employee in Industry is 
the title of this report, copies of which 
are available to readers of STEEL upon 
request to the above company. The 
report is a consensus of replies re- 
ceived from questionnaires submitted 
to 5000 manufacturing companies, in- 
quiring whether or not they have 
definite plans for dealing with the 
problem of the older employe. Of 
those replying, 800, which employ 
more than a million workers, stated 
that they have such programs in op- 
eration. These organizations told in 
some detail what they are doing. De- 
tails of these plans were tabulated, 
analyzed and prepared for presenta- 
tion in the report. 

STEEL, 8-14-33 
Rolling Stainless 


By L. M. Curtiss, in Metal Progress, 
August, p. 27, 4 pp., 3 ills. 


Details of rolling technique involved 
in the handling of stainless steel plate. 
Conditions to be avoided are enumer- 
ated. Greatest source of trouble is 
the breaking of rolls due to expansion, 
since stainless steel plate must be 
rolled for a short time on a dry roll. 
It is pointed out as advisable to alter- 
nate the alloy rolling with an ingot 
or slab of carbon steel; with the latter 
the rolls are drenched with a full 
flow of water, and consequently their 
temperature is kept down. 

STEEL, 8-14-33 
Wear Testing 

By N. N. Sawin of the Skoda Works, 
Czechoslovakia, in American Ma- 
chinist, Aug. 2, p. 496, 4 pp., 7 ills. 


A new method of wear measurement 
is presented and compared with pre- 
vious tests. Under the new method 
wear is tested by a revolving tungsten 
carbide disk pressed directly against 
the work. Measure of wear is deter- 
mined from the volume of the impres- 
sion made by the disk in a given time. 

STEEL, 8-14-33 
Refractories 


By L. C. Hewitt, in Technical bulle- 
tin No. 40 from the American Refrac- 
tories institute, Pittsburgh, July, 6 pp., 
2 tables. 


Details of specifications for refrac- 
tories to be used for federal construc- 
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tion. At present there are three fed- 
eral specifications for refractory ma- 
terials, namely, fireclay brick, fireclay 
and plastic fireclay refractories. Steps 
have been taken to prepare federal 
specifications for silica brick and 
silica cement, but these will not be in 
effect for some time. 

—STEEL, 8-14-33 


Bright Annealing 


Metal Progress, August, p. 19, 3 pp., 
3 ills. 


Description of equipment for bright 
annealing coils of strip in mass pro- 
duction at the Cuyahoga Works of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland. 
A battery of electric furnaces of the 
bell type is operated for this work, 
the furnace shells being lowered over 
the strip which is stacked on a wide, 
flat base. Coke oven gas, from which 
oxygen, moisture and suiphur have 
been removed, is piped to the furnaces 
while the strip is being heated and 
cooled. 

—STEEL, 8-14-33 


Welding Bridges 


By R. M. Gooderham, in Journal of 
the American Welding Society, July, 
p. 11, 3 pp., 3 ills. 


Use of are welding in bridges in 
Great Britain. Details of the first 
such bridge, built less than two years 
ago, are given. The structure is & 
small plate girder bridge, with a span 
of 62 feet 6 inches, and designed for a 
load of 20 tons. Welding procedure 
is summarized. Other welded bridges 
are now in process of construction. 


—STEEL, 8-14-33 


Shape Cutting 


Oxry-Acetylene Tips, August, p. 1738, 
3 pp., 6 ills. 


Place of oxyacetylene shape cutting 
in industry. Advantages of fabricated 
plate parts which have contributed to 
rapid development in the use of this 
process are cited. Practical examples 
are given of how shape cutting has 
been used in the fabrication of heavy 
steam shovel parts. 

—STEEL, 8-14-33 


Winged Ingot 


By Donald G. Clark, in The Iron 
Age, July 6, p. 22, 2% pp., 10 ills. 


While the winged ingot was devel- 
oped to make for uniformity of tool 
steels, the author of this article be- 


lieves that the unexpected economies 
realized in manufacture, together with 
dependable uniformity of quality, 
open a field for the ingot in the mak- 
ing of all types of steel. 





STEEL, 8-14-33 
Floor Surfaces 


By Augustus T. Parsons, in Western 
Machinery and Steel World, August, 
p. 239, 1 p. 


Discussion of the relation of floor 
surfaces to factory accidents. A safe 
floor surface should have following 
qualities: Nonskid, whether wet or 
dry; even wear; resilient and a poor 
conductor of heat; and nearly noise- 
less under both foot and wheel traffic. 

—STEEL, 8-14-33 


Rustproofing 


Automotive Industries, July 29, p. 
120, 2 pp., 2 ills. 


How the finish of 1933 Oldsmobile 
cars is improved by rustproofing or 
bonderizing 44 sheet metal parts be- 
fore enameling. Automatic equipment 
has been installed to convey each 
part through all steps of the process 
without manual attention. 

—STEEL, 8-14-33 


Gamma Rays 


By Gilbert E. Doan, in Journal of 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
August, p. 183, 34 pp., 19 ills., 4 tables. 


Development of radiographic test- 
ing by means of gamma rays is traced 
from its beginning, and concrete ex- 
amples of present applications are de- 
scribed. Mechanism of radioactivity 
is explained in detail. 

STEEL, 8-14-33 


Nitrided Tools 


By C. E. Greenawalt, in Machinery, 
August, p. 753, 6 pp., 4 ills., 3 tables. 


Details of experiments extending 
over a period of several years, show- 
ing the advantages and limitations of 
nitrided cutting tools in regular shop 
practice. 

—STEEL, 8-14-33 


Grinding Bars 
By Edward 8. Heck, in Abrasive In- 
dustry, July, p. 8, 3 pp., 5 ills. 


Application of precision grinding 
methods to the _ production of 
straight, round, cold-drawn § steel 
bars. 

—STEEL, 8-14-33 
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LIVES OF 500 FLIERS SAVED! 


«ee BY IRVIN AIR "CHUTES * *« * 


Nickel Alloy Steel 
fittings provide 
extra margin 


of safety 


@ Thousands of feet in the air a 
body shoots out of a plane like a 
bullet. Down...down...a few breath- 
less seconds...then suddenly the 
parachute opens. Every part of the 
‘chute has functioned perfectly... 
another human life has been saved! 

The 500 flyers whose lives have 
been saved by Irvin air ’chutes owe 
a lot to the strength and depend- 
ability of Nickel Alloy Steel. The 
fittings which withstand the sudden 
shock when the flyer takes his dar- 
ing jump are made of heat-treated 
S.A.E. 2330 Nickel Steel. 

This tough shock-resisting Nickel 
Steel is the same dependable mate- 


rial that is used for many of the 





>. 
, 


» 





@ Demonstrating parachute leap from plane at Cleveland Air Races 1931. 
Parachute manufactured by IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC., Buffalo, N. Y. 








highly stressed parts of practically 


all aircraft engines. Perhaps this is 











THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY. INC.. 


@ 334% Nickel Steel 
(S.A. E. 2330) fittings 
usedinIrvinAir’ Chutes. 
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one of the reasons why the air 
forces of thirty governments, in- 
cluding the United States and Great 
Britain —as well as foremost flyers 
all over the world — have adopted 
Irvin air *chutes as standard life- 
saving equipment. 

Let Inco engineers assist you in 
the selection of suitable Nickel 


Alloy Steels for your requirements. 


STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Miners, refiners and rollers of Nickel. Sole producers of Monel Metal. 
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MPROVING OPEN-HEARTH 
URNACE DESIGN 


BY WILLIAM C. BUELL JR. 


Part VI—Open-Hearth Furnace Ends 


(Forty-Fifth and Concluding Article of Series) 


OR the consideration of the stresses 
developed in the buckstays at the 
furnace end, appropriate dia- 
crams have been prepared which are 
shown in Fig. 66. Three sets of these 
diagrams cover the minimum condi- 
tion (100-ton furnace), the common 
type (150-ton furnace), and the 
maximum condition (350-ton  fur- 
nace). All of the buckstay diagrams 
are representative of the condition 
as found at buckstay BS2 of Fig. 64 
and, therefore, are indicative of the 
maximum conditions. 

The data shown in connection with 
dimension and loadings are obvious. 
The buekstay length below the point 
of reaction, R, which is at the tie 
beam, STB, is to reach the buckstay 
upport at the slag pocket. 

Moment diagrams are shown for 
both the tie rod and semirigid type 
of binding. Although the arguments 
in support of the semirigid type over 
the tie rod type for use at the ends 
are not as conclusive as those ad- 
vanced with reference to the buck- 
stay system of the furnace proper, it 
will be evident that the semirigid 
type is preferable inasmuch as the 
moments in the buckstays are some- 
what less than when the tie rod type 
is used and there will be fewer pos- 
sibilities of disalignment of these 
members. 

That part of the buckstays below 
R will develop a positive moment. 
Vithout definite information as to 
the method of support and fasten- 
ing the moment cannot be calculated 
conveniently. The moment will be 
relatively small, however, and for 
ihe purpose of the selection of buck- 
stay sections it is ignored. 

If calculation is continued with 
the 9000-pound fiber stress previous- 
ly used it may be found that the fol- 
lowing I-beam sections used in pairs 
will be satisfactory as end _ buck- 
stays. For the 100-ton type, the 
15-inch 42.9-pound standard section, 
which develops a section modulus of 
about 59; for the 150-ton size, the 
15-inch 60.8-pound standard section 
having a section modulus of about 
81; and, for the 350-ton size either 
the 18-inch 75.6-pound standard sec- 
tion or the 15-inch 80.5-pound Beth- 
lehem section will be suitable. The 
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depth will be the same as that of 
the buckstays at the furnace proper. 
The section moduli of these last two 
named sections is about 127 and 129, 
respectively. 

The tie rods for the restraint of 
R, at the buckstay tops, with tie rod 
type of binding, using the design fac- 
tor of 6000 pounds per square inch 
will necessitate rods having an area 
at the root of the threads of about 2 
square inches for the 100-ton, 3 
square inches for the 150-ton, and 
4.66 square inches for the 350-ton 
furnace. 


Channels Are Recommended 


For the cross ties with the semi- 
rigid type the following channel sec- 
tions used in pairs will be found ap- 
propriate. For the 100-ton furnace, 
the 8-inch 11.5-pound section with 
a section modulus of about 8; for 
the 150-ton furnace, the 10-inch 
15.3-pound section with a modulus 
of about 138; and, for the 350-ton 
furnace, the 12-inch 20.7-pound sec- 
tion with a modulus of about 21 will 
be satisfactory. Gusset reinforce- 
ment will not be necessary if the 


necessary strength is developed in 
the connections at the buckstay tops. 

The reaction at R is restrained by 
means of horizontal tie beams at the 
front and back walls maintained in 
position at their ends by tie rods 
extending through each element. 
These beam members are designated 
as STB, Fig. 64, and the rods as TR. 
The beams ordinarily consist of a 
pair of I-beams or channels riveted 
to the buckstays, BS1, BS2 and BS3. 
While tie rods commonly are found 
in this element of the binding, it is 
possible that the use of channels, 
well framed into the I-beams, might 
offer some advantages. The dia- 
grams at the extreme right of Fig. 
66 give the essential data regarding 
beams used for this purpose. 

Based on the moment values 
given, the appropriate sections for 
the tie beams to be used in pairs for 
the 100-ton furnace might be the 
12-inch 20.7-pound channel section 
developing a modulus of about 21: 
for the 150-ton furnace the 15-inch 
33.9-pound channel developing a 
modulus of 41, or the 12-ineh 31.8- 
pound I-beams developing 36. The 
15-inch 42.9-pound I-beam_ section 
with a section modulus of about 59 
would be appropriate for the 350- 
ton unit. 

While tie rod, TRO, restrains less 
weight than TRI, it is desirable 
that both rods be of the same diam- 
eter. Consequently the diameter 
used for both ends will be calculated 
from the values found from TRI. By 
inspection it will be seen that the 
loadings are but slightly smaller than 
at the buckstay tops and for simplifi- 
cation it will be desirable to use the 
same diameters as are speciiied for 
use there. 

Each set of front and back buck- 
stays with their top and bottom ties, 
either at the furnace proper or the 
ends, are individual units designed 
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Fig. 66—Typical design data for consideration of stresses developed in 
the end buckstay system 
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for the restraint and the symmet- 
rical maintenance of the transverse 
furnace brickwork. No. considera- 
tion has been given the maintenance 
of the individual buckstays in their 
proper relation to the whole struc- 
ture. This feature, as now dis- 
cussed, has reference to Fig. 64. 
Framed to the top of all buckstays, 
both at the front, back and ends and 
arranged with ample connections at 
the four corners so as to form a con- 
tinuovs belt around the furnace top, 
is the side longitudinal channel, 
SLC. A seccnd channel member 
starts from some intermediate point 
between buckstays BS2 and BS8 and 
extends to a similar location at the 
opposite furnace end. If the tie rod 
type of binding is used throughout, 
this second channel will parallel the 
side longitudinal channel, SLC, but 
on the inner face of the buckstays. 
lf the semirigid type of binding is 
used, the corner gusset plates re- 
auire a different arrangement. A 
good arrangement in which the sec- 
ond channel is laid flat at the buck- 
stay tops is indicated as TLC, Fig. 
88. The second channel member is 
desirable as a support for the skew- 
backs and as a part of the support 
of the doors. 


Various Arrangements Available 


At the furnace proper the bottom 
of the buckstays are tied by any of 
several arrangements into the bot- 
tom girders, BG. These girders ex- 
tend only to include the chills and 
in order to stabilize them in the re- 
quired position, horizontal tie rods, 
LTR, are extended through suitable 
blocks which are fastened to the 
girders. The tie rods continue to 
the furnace ends and are brought 
into bearing on the end brickwork 
through the media of the end tie 
beams, ETB, one of which is located 
at each end of the furnace. The 
tie beams, ETB, should be framed 
to the four end buckstays. Thus, it 
is evident that this method develops 
a second continuous belt around the 
entire furnace structure, supplement- 
ing and equalizing that at the buck- 
stay tops. 

Over the top of the furnace, longi- 
tudinal tie rods extending from end 
to end, are customary. The two in- 
ner rods, TR, centering in the buck- 
stays, E BS1, are probably necessary 
as an end support of these buck- 
stays. Tie rods at the tops of buck 
stays E BS2 are unnecessary if the 
longitudinal channel, SLC, is devel- 
oped and framed properly. 

Under some conditions it is pos- 
sible that the accumulated longitu- 
cdinal stress may become consider- 
able, but it is probable that it is ac- 
tually nominal. Longitudinal stress- 
es are indeterminate and as no cal- 
culation therefore is possible, the 
size of the members subject to longi- 
tudinal stress will be selected on a 
basis of sizes known to have proven 
satisfactory in service. 

Thus, 12-inch channels, SLC, will 
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be satisfactory for the 100-ton fur 
nace, 15-inch for the 150-ton fur- 
nace, and 18-inch for the largest fur- 
nace. The tie rods LTR at the gird 
ers may be 2, 2% and 3 inches diam- 
eter for the respective furnaces with 
the development of the end tie beam, 
ETB, in such a design as will re- 
strain successfully the loadings pos- 
sible with rods of the given diam- 
eters. The top tie rods, TR, are or- 
dinarily and arbitrarily 2 inches 
diameter for the smaller furnace and 
2% inches diameter for the larger. 


No simple basis for the solution 
of the indeterminate stresses of the 
four end buckstays, E BS, is known; 
consequently, convenience will dic- 
tate their size. Ordinarily, they are 
of the same sections as the buckstays 
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Vig. 67—Schematic arrangement for 


plating plane refractory surfaces 
with removable panels 


at the front and back of the furnace. 

Plating the furnace walls will be 
distinctly advantageous. Plating gen- 
erally is practiced in connection with 
all the furnace system components 
below the charging floor and lately 
some furnace ends have been plated 
in part at least. To derive the great- 
est advantage all vertical walls of 
the furnace ends should be covered 
entirely. 


Plating Now Feasible 


In the past the seeming inability 
to hold the outer surface of the 
bulkheads at low temperature and 
their short life apparently has pre- 
cluded their effective sealing with 
plate. Recently, however, the dis- 
covery that bulkheads not only may 
be constructed to last the normal 
life of the furnace campaign but may 
be insulated effectively, has present 
ed the opportunity to effect 100 per 
cent plating of the vertical furnace 
end walls. 


Primarily, plating is of great 
value in preventing the infiltration 
or exfiltration of air and furnace 
gases through the walls from pres 
sure differential effects, and _ the 
abatement by this improvement ot 
construction of one of the seriou: 
and uncontrollable variable factors 
ef operation is a decidedly forwara 
step towards a better economy in 
the practice. 

Another value lately apparent i 
the ability to use relatively inexpen 
sive insulation of high-heat resist 
ance but with inferior mechanical! 
properties in conjunction with plate 
construction. 

A simple and satisfactory design 
for plating plane vertical surfaces, 
utilizing unit panels between the 
buckstays that are removed easily 
for inspection or repairs is offered 
in Fig. 67. While probably all new 
construction will be offered to in 
clude plating, many existing fur 
naces would be improved vastly as 
to operation and maintenance by the 
addition of plating. 


Applicable to Present Furnaces 


The method shown has an advan 
tage in that it may be applied easily 
to existing furnaces during a major 
repair. As will be seen from an in 
spection of the figure, the method 
econsists of the inclusion on the in 
ner face of the buckstays of a plate 
strip extending perhaps 3 inches be 
yond each buckstay flange and with 
a suitable angle riveted thereto. In 
new construction the plate can be 
so included in the buckstay design 
as to reduce the I-beam require 
ments. 

The panels, as indicated, consist 
of an angle frame with the plate 
riveted thereto. As the only pur 
poses of the plate are to prevent the 
passage of gaseous fluids and to re 
tain insulating material of light 
weight, the plate thickness may be 
nominal. The panels are held in po 
sition by such a number of common 
or drift bolts as may be necessary to 
register them in position and to in 
sure their tightness. 

Section A-A of Fig. 67 indicates 
the best and most economical appli 
insulating materials to 
plane surfaces. E is the silica brick 
wall. The insulating material, F, 
behind the buckstays is a material 
of fair heat resisting properties, but 
of sufficient strength in crushing ef 
fect as to correctly retain the wall 
thickness. Insulating materials hav- 
ing the proper characteristics for 
this purpose are relatively expensive 
and generally should be applied 
sparingly. 


cation of 


The insulating material, G, being 
at all times unstressed, may be a 
less expensive material of higher 
heat retardent values. When the 
design shown is applied to the bulk 
heads, the silica brick of that por 
tion of the wall registering with the 
panel, customarily is replaced with 
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when every 





“Tartine speed—the smooth purr of mul- 
tiple horse power—jars and jolts absorb to 
the vanishing chile unfailing dependable 
operation—these are the factors that springs 
are called upon to provide in the modern 
motor car. No wonder quality is so essential— 









and that so many manufacturers assure it by 
specifying American Steel & Wire Company 
Quality Springs. Whether for automotive 
purposes—or for the entire range of mech- 
anical products—these springs are designed 
to best meet the tasks assigned to them. 























AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED AAS STATES STEEL CORPORATION mee State Bldg., New York 
94 Grove Street, Worcester AND ALL PRINCIPAL Ctms First .. Bank Bldg., Baltimore 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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Open Hearth Series To Appear in Book Form; 
Articles on Hot Rolling Begin Next Week 


HIS is the concluding installment 


of Mr. Buell’s unusual study of open- 


hearth furnace design, which has been appearing in STEEL continuously since 


the issue of Oct. 3, 1932. 


The voluntary response from readers has been such as to indicate that 
the author and publishers will be justified in reprinting the articles in book 


form. 


Readers and others who would 


welcome the appearance of the series 


in more permanent form are invited to write to the editor of Street, so that we 


may have a clearer idea of the volume of demand. 


Suggestions as to additions 


or omissions in the text matter also will be appreciated. 
Beginning next week, STEEL will present a short series of articles on the 
factors influencing rolling pressure and power consumption in the hot rolling 


of steel. 
translation is by Bengt Blomquist. 


The articles are by Sven Ekelund, eminent Swedish authority, and the 


THE Eprrors. 








either a basic or neutral refractory. 

The analysis and synthesis of fur- 
nace ends develop a number of im- 
portant findings. The conclusion of 
prime magnitude is that the estab- 
lishment of a suitable area at the 
knuckle, and the correct design of 
the throat and uptakes absolutely 
are essential to ultimate economy. 
These factors ignore the human fac- 
tor involved in operation, which 
principally is responsible for fuel 
rate and maintenance. 

Throat design, jointly with bath 
and main roof design will be respon- 
sible for the production rate of the 
furnace. 


Bukliheads Serve as Indicator 


The records of the life of the bulk- 
heads are perhaps the best indicators 
of the correctness of basic furnace 
design and / or the quality of man- 
ual operation and superintendence. 
It will be obvious that short bulk- 
bead life, say 100 or less heats, is 
indicative of both poor design and 
cperation; and that bulkhead life of 
between 100 heats and anything 
short of the campaign is indicative 
of either or both of the enumerated 
causes to a varying degree. How- 
ever, bulkheads that last the cam- 
paign indicate design and operation 
of high quality. 

Short flame firing is a first step 
towards improved operating results. 
Rather than from the use of any par- 
ticular combustion system this de- 
sirable effect will be secured by a 
sufficient space between the point of 
fuel injection and the bath to allow 
a considerable development of com- 
bustion over the apron. Directing 
the air by correct development of 
the bridge wall so that it comes rap- 
idly into intimate contact with the 
fuel, is also essential to the develop- 
ment of the short flame. 

As with all other components of 
the furnace the proper use of insula- 
tion will create worthwhile econ- 
cmies, both in terms of fuel and of 
furnace life. 

The effective sealing of the fur- 
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nace ends through plating will im- 
prove and tend to stabilize operation 


and will reduce the infiltration or ex 
filtration of air and furnace gases, 
thus reducing the volumes 
through the regenerators and caus 
ing them to work more effectively 
and so decrease the fuel rate. 


passing 


In order to effect the overall econ- 
omies possible at and through the 
furnace ends the designer of new 
construction or the redesigner of ex 
isting equipment must be thorough- 
ly conversant with and able to ap 
ply the theory of pneumatics as de 
veloping in the ends and pertaining 
to the gaseous fluids passing there- 
through. As is also necessary in 
eonnection with the design or rede- 
sign of the several components dis- 
cussed in prior chapters, he must 
understand thoroughly the proper- 
ties, and limitations of the mate 
rials to be used, and their correct 
application to the required tolerance 
jnherent to the operating practice. 


THE END 


High-Pressure Hydraulic Cylinders 
Made from Welded Steel Plates 


HROUGH the means of a recently 
developed improved process of 
fusion welding, a southern 
manufacturer of boilers, tanks and 
steel plate work has introduced a 
new and economically designed high- 
pressure hydraulic cylinder. 
The Hedges-Walsh-Weidner Co., 


Chattanooga, Tenn., a subsidiary of 


the International Combustion Corp., 
recently shipped 12 welded cylinders 
to be used for raising and lowering 
the gates of the new Madden dam in 
Panama. These cylinders, three of 


which are shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, were 24 inches in- 
side diameter, about 12 feet long, 
with finished thickness 1% inches. 

These cylinders are to be equipped 


with piston rings similar to those 
used in automobile engines. The in 
side surfaces were ground, or honed, 
to a mirror-like finish of extremely) 


close tolerances. Roundness wa 
maintained to within 0.001 inch, 
plus or minus, at any point and 


alignment or straightness from end 
to end was within 0.0015 inch, plus 
This close tolerance was 
leakage past 


or minus. 
necessary to prevent 
the piston rings when operating with 
cil at a pressure of 1000 pounds per 
square inch. 

To make these cylinders, steel 
plates 1%, inches thick were rolled 
and welded by the company’s Walsh 
Weidner-Weld 
were examined by X-ray. 


process. All seams 





These high-pressure hydraulic cylinders, three of twelve to be used in raising 
and lowering the gates of -the new Madden dam in Panama, were made from 
welded steel plates. All welded seams were X-ray inspected 
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PROGRESS IN STEELMAKING 


RELIMINARY tests on 4 to 6 per 

cent chrome steel plates in the 

compartments of an oi} tanke) 
showed that this steel pits far less 
than plain carbon steel commonly used 
in oil tank construction. Specimens, 
which have been under test for six 
months, show the benefits to be gained 
from 4 to 6 per cent chrome plate. 
These specimens again will be ex- 
amined at the end of another six 
months period. 








R ipucrion of 20 to 30 per cent in 
the fuel costs of reheating, forging 
and annealing furnaces and a con- 
siderable increase in production are 
possible by the use of recuperators 
built of steel parts, according to data 
derived from various plants in Ger- 
many. Preheating with heat-resisting 
steel recuperators gives temperatures 
up to 1650 degrees Fahr. without any 
danger and at a large saving in fuel. 


° ° + 


Tubing with the base metal of ordi- 
nury steel and the exterior of stain- 
less quality has been made possible by 
the development of a forming ma- 
chine. Both grades of steel in the 
torm of strip are pulled into the rolls, 
the alloy grade below and the plain 
steel above, and are cut automatically 
to the desired length. As the stock 
progresses, five sets of forming rolls 
bend the edges of the stainless strip 
around the plain strip and crimp them. 
The last set of forming rolls in this 
group delivers the stock to a second 
compliment consisting of seven sets 
of horizontal forming rolls, one set of 
auxiliary horizontal rolls, and three 
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sets of vertical straightening rolls. 
When the laminated tubing nears the 
end of the forming machine it trips 
a finger which actuates a saw carriage. 
While the latter moves in synchron- 
ism with the tube a circular saw severs 
the tube to the required length. The 
jaws, which hold the tube while the 
cut is being made,. now open, the pol- 
ished tube is delivered to a conveyor 
and the saw carriage returns to its 
initial position. The unit has a pro- 
duction of approximately 32 feet a 
ininute. The wall of the tube is made 
from strip 1 13/16 inches wide and 
lg-inch thick, the stainless layer be- 
ing 2 inches wide and 0.015-inch thick. 


° ¢ ° 


Siemensite, a high temperature re- 
fractory which was discovered acci- 
dentally in Germany in the production 
otf ferrochrome low in carbon by the 
Haglund electric furnace process, is 
especially suited for the construction 
of furnace walls which incline from 55 
to 60 degrees. Its high resistance to 
slags and temperatures increases the 
life of open-hearth furnaces and re- 
duces the construction cost from 50 
to 60 cents per ton of steel to 34 cents, 
according to tests conducted by Ger- 
man steelmakers. Additional informa- 
tion on this refractory was presented 
in the April 10, 1933, issue of STEEL, 
page 30. 





P norzcrinc ordinary steel nails 
against climatic and acid deteriora- 
tion now is being accomplished by 
fitting them with lead heads. Lead 
bullets are coined on to the heads 
of the steel nails in a dial-fed coin- 


ing press at a rate exceeding 8000 
per hour. The nails may be driven 
with a hammer without distorting 
the leaded head to any marked ex- 
tent. 


One of the benefits derived from 
washing coal for coking purposes is 
that it permits the removal of more 
top and bottom coal from the seam. 





EASURING the acidity of pick- 
ling solutions, testing the uniformity 
of mill greases and determining the 
hardness of boiler water are some 
of the applications of a newly de 
veloped sensitive microammeter. The 
new device measures the electromo- 
tive force across two dissimilar met- 
als when these metals are inserted 
in materials having acid or alkaline 
reaction. The new unit consists of 
an indicating instrument with 
mounting clamp, a set of six pointed 
electrodes, two knurled chucks for 
attaching the electrodes to the in- 
strument or to other terminals, and 
machine screws and nuts for mount- 
ing the electrodes in any testing fix- 
ture. 

3 ae 


Sintering at the mines iron ores 
containing 15 per cent or more mois- 
ture, has been found economical in- 
asmuch as the savings in the freight 
charges frequently cover the aggre- 
gate sintering cost. Moreover, the 
metallic content of the clinkered 
product is higher than the ore and 
has a better physical structure. 
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here Goes the Porcelain Enamel Parade! 



































Thousands of visitors to A CENTURY OF PROGRESS in Chicago will take away 
an indelible impression of the familiar Armco trademark. People will look for 
it when they buy porcelain enameled articles for their homes. If you are not 
now using the blue and gold Armco label, ask for a supply. 








EOPLE will be amazed when they review the 
Porcelain Enamel Parade at A CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS—even you veterans of many strenuous 
enameling campaigns. This exhibit is a_ splendid 
f rom t h ese interpretation of porcelain enamel’s glory, and you can 
well feel proud of it. @ Wherever you find an exhibit of 

fine porcelain enameled appliances, a check-up will 
show that the majority are made of Armco INGOT IRON, 


REGULAR ARMCO. ENAM- a : : a 
This has been true ever since INGOT IRON was first 


ELING IRON—dense, uni- 


form, clean-surfaced and used, many years ago,in a modest little enameling 
firm-bonding, for both flat ‘ ° ° ° ° 
and drawnweet Ge oll plant in Michigan. @ Although the base iron has 
nal enameling iron, much remained essentially the same, its bonding and drawing 
refined suciintpa~ a qualities have been highly perfected. Today Armco 
INGOT IRON is enabling hundreds of enamelers_ to 
CRYSTAL-ETCHED ENAM- reduce their production losses and increase their 
ELING IRON—possessing all profits. It is logically and profitably the first enamel- 
the advantages of the regular ° ° ~ . see cath 
Sem ing iron of your choice. Specify it on every order. 
Armco grades, with a spe- - 
cially-processed surface that 
ins ae | ge adhesi 
ad HEL nollie. tes THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Middletown, Ohio 
DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston ‘ Chicago . Cleveland ° Detroit 
¢ ? Middletown . New York . Philadelphia . Pittsburgh 


BR Ws site. am Pomeect 
W “THE WORLD’S STANDARD ENAMELING IRON” 
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New EQUIPMENT 


PRODUCTION 


FABRICATION 


TREATMENT 


FINISHING 











Twin Suction Intake Is 
Feature of Pumps 


Machinery Co., Cinein- 
added two vertical 
pumps to its line of 
gusher suction intake 
is accomplished by two separate com- 
partments communicating independ- 
ently with the lower and upper sec- 
tions of the impeller. The unit 
herewith is designed for out 
of the reservoir installations. Self- 
cleaning is effected automatically 
when the flow is partially or entirely 
throttled, by an internal agitation 


Ruthman 
nati, recently 
motor-driven 


lanl 


pumps. Twin 


shown 


which exerts a pressure outwardly 
through the intakes. This, together 
with the fact that no bearings are 





Ruthman vertical motor-driven 
gusher pump 


below or in contact with coolant 
being handled, and that sufficient 
clearance is provided for grit to pass 
through harmlessly, enables’ these 
pumps to give exceptional service 
where the coolant is loaded with 
abrasive. 


Recorder-Indicator Operates 
On Orsat Principle 

Hays Corp., Michigan City, Ind., 
has developed a new recorder-indi- 
cator, shown herewith, which oper- 
ates on the Orsat principle. A con- 
tinuous stream of flue gas is drawn 
rapidly from* the last pass of the 
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boiler. At regular intervals the ma- 
chine takes a measured sample, 
causes the CO, to be absorbed and 
the pen to record the amount of the 





absorption, or in other words, the 
Hays wall-mounted 
recorder-indicator 

CO, content. At the same time the 

pointer indicates the per cent of 


CO, on a large scale clearly visible 
at any normal distance. The pen and 
pointer hold their position after each 
analysis and change this position 
only when a change in the CO, con- 
tent of the waste gases occurs 


Roll Grinder Combines 
Precision, Production 


Farrrel-Birmingham Co. Ine., An- 
sonia, Conn., recently developed a 
heavy-duty 60-inch x 20-foot roll 
grinder, shown herewith. New fea- 
tures eliminate vibration, promote 
accuracy of crowning or concaving 
as well as straight grinding, and give 
rapid finishing. Headstock is driven 
through four multiple V-belt drives, 
three of which are used at one time. 
A jaw clutch between the two inter- 


F tR RE ire 
Birmingham 
heavy-duty grind- 
er for finishing 
metal rolls. Fea- 
tures include dead 
center head and 
footstocks,  flexi- 
ble face plate 
drive, centralized 
controls and mul- 
tiple V belt spin- 
dle drive 


mediate drives makes it possible to 
secure a variable speed range from 
6% to 67 revolutions per minute on 
the roll with a standard 4 to 1 ratio 
motor. 

A backlash eliminating gear has 
been added to the crowning devic= 
which it is claimed automatically 
eliminates backlash in the gear train 
rotating the crowning device eccen- 


tric, and assures exact synchronism 
between the wheel carriage and 
wheel when crowning or concavinx 
a roll. 


5 
Designs Hydraulic Coupling 
For Centrifugal Pumps 


American Blower Corp., Detroit, 
is marketing a new hydraulic coup- 
ling which makes possible speed con- 
trol with a constant speed driver. 
The unit is designed for controlling 
and varying the speed of centrifugal 
pumps, and will deliver 130 horse- 
power at 3600 revolutions per min- 
ute. Because of the infinite number 
of speeds possible with this coupling, 
the exact speed for any desired load 
may be obtained readily and without 
loss of power, it is claimed. 


2 
Round Die Screw Plates 
Placed on Market 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass., recently introduced 
a line of round die screw plates, con- 
sisting of 20 different sets of com- 
monly used taps, dies, ete., in size 
ranges 4-36 to 12-24 machine screw 
and % to%-inch fractional. One of 
the most popular sets in the line is 
the No. 3100 containing eleven cut- 
ting sizes 4 to %-inch NC and NF 
threads and 


lg-inch pipe size. 
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Steel Rate Holds; | Rinewed Buying Expected 


Large Consumer Requirements in Prospect, as Mills Complete July Speci- 
fications — Railroads More Active —Raw Material Shipments Heavy 


NCREASING pessimism regarding early effec- 
tiveness of the NRA program, relieved to 
some extent by settlement of the coal strike, 

has not been reflected as yet in iron and steel 
demand, which continues to support steelworks 
operations at 54 per cent. 

Though this demand mainly represents re- 
quirements specified late last month in advance 
of price increases, business is holding up much 
better than usual so far this summer, and steel- 
makers expect new buying to be considerably 
larger in the last half of the month than in the 
first. Consumption in certain lines of finished 
products, notably sheets, tin plate and wire is 
displaying remarkable vitality. 

A 28 per cent gain in steel ingot production 
in July lifted the daily average to 128,152 gross 
tons, highest since June, 1930. A July increase 
not only is contrary to the customary seasonal 
trend, but in this instance follows the 34 per 
cent gain in June over May. Total output for 
the month was 3,203,810 tons; the steelworks 
rate 58.9 per cent. The country so far this year 
probably has produced more steel ingots than 
in all 1932; for the first seven months 12,193,002 
tons, within 1,129,831 tons of the preceding 12. 


The more recent slowing trend is manifest to 
some extent in the United States Steel Corp.’s 
unfilled orders, which after moving up three 
consecutive months dropped 86,546 tons, or 4 
per cent, to 2,020,123 tons, July 31. A consider- 
able portion of this reduction is due to cancella- 
tion of contracts booked at lower prices and not 
fully specified as required by Aug. 1, this result- 
ing in more solid orders on actual consumer 
demand. Tonnage since written into new con- 
tracts replacing the old in many instances 
exceeds the amounts canceled. 

Uncertainty with respect to prices is contribut- 
ing to an important extent to the present dearth 
of new buying. Large consumers, faced with 
the prospect of paying the same prices as small 


buyers, are delaying fresh commitments. Action 
this week on the steel code placing the industry 
on a more uniform basis is expected to have a 
stabilizing effect. Recent advances in mill 
quotations on hot rolled products have been fol- 
lowed by increases of $3 to $6 a ton in revision of 
warehouse differentials throughout the country. 

Demand for raw materials continues strong. 
Inquiries from several steelworks for heavy ton- 
nages of basic iron have been withdrawn since 
the coal labor situation has improved. Largely 
responsive to the settlement in the Connellsville 
district, foundry coke has followed furnace coke 
up 50 centsaton. Pig iron shipments this month 
are 25 per cent ahead of those in the comparable 
period in July. Scrap is active, with supplies 
light. 

Uncertainties with respect to industrial codes 
are exerting a dampening influence on federal 
and state construction work, closing dates for 
many jobs throughout the country being post- 
poned. Of the structural shape awards for the 
week, 7668 tons, 5155 tons are for breweries. 

Railroads are laying more rails, from their 
stocks, than indicated by current purchases. 
New York Central is reported releasing 8000 to 
9000 tons of rails to Chicago mills; Burlington 
has placed 3500 tons. Of railroad freight cars, 
steelmakers estimate 15 per cent are in urgent 
need of heavy repairs; material inquiries are 
improving. Baltimore & Ohio has closed for 
one-third of its inquiry for 2500 tons of car parts. 
Eastern roads are formulating purchase pro- 
grams, which may include 250 locomotives. 

Shipyards have placed approximately 42,000 
tons of the 77,000 tons of plates, shapes and 
bars for 34 war vessels awarded recently. For 
a southwestern gas line 10,000 tons of steel 
pipe has been awarded a Milwaukee fabricator. 

STEEL’s iron and steel price composite this 
week holds at $30.02; the finished steel compo- 
site at $47.50; and the steelworks scrap at $11.58. 


Composite Market Averages 


Aug. 12 Aug. 5 
Iron and Steel Composite ........ $30.02 $30.02 
Finished Steel Composite ........ 47.50 47.50 
Steelworks Scrap Composite .... 11.58 11.58 





One Three One Ten 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
July, 1933 May, 1933 Aug., 1932 Aug., 1923 

$29.81 $28.45 $29.32 $44.87 
47.20 5.10 47.46 68.33 
10.66 9.23 6.25 15.90 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, billets. slabs, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, nails, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, and black pipe. Finished 


Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip. nails, tin plate pipe. 
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Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Melting steel, compressed sheets. 
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THE MARKET WEEK 





COMPARATIVE PRICES OF IRON, STEEL AND COKE 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 





Aug. 12, July May Aug. Aug. 12, July May Aug. 
1933 1933 1933 1932 1933 1933 1933 1932 
Pig Iron © O O = 0 QO Finished Material 0 O o fs) 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ............ 18.26 17.86 16.66 15.76 Steel bars, Pittsburgh ............0....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Basic, valley we: sossennsenee 16.00 15.60 14.40 14.00 Steel bars, Chicago .....6.....ccccc0 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Basic, eastern, del, eastern Pa.. 17.19 16.79 15.44 13.85 Steel bars, Philadelphia ...... 1.91 1.91 1.91 1.91 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh .... 17.76 17.36 16.16 15.76 Iron bars, Chicago .eeccccccccccccss--. 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ............ 17.00 16.75 15.90 15.50 Shapes, Pittsburgh .............:.. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 13.00 12.60 12.00 11.00 Shapes, Philadelphia ............. 1.81% 1.65 1.65 1.75 
**No. 2X Virginia furnace............ 18.75 = =17.75 17.75 17.81 Shapes, CHICATO ....n..o.cc...cecccceseso0s-s. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
**No. 2X, Eastern, del. Phila...... 17.63 17.28 15.95 14.38 Tank plates, Pittsburgh .............. : 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.60 
PERIOD.) WEIRD Gaxiivecpisseecessassetnans 16.50 16.10 14.90 14.50 Tank plates, Philadelphia ....... 1.79% 1.49% 1.49% 1.79% 
Malleable, Chicago ..............-sscseeees 17.00 16.75 15.90 15.50 Tank plates, Chicago ...........:.+ ae Yee ae eS 
Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chi. 23.04 23.04 23.04 23.04 Sheets, No. 10 blue anneal., Pitts. 1.65 1.75 1.55 1.70 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh.......... 17.13 16.93 16.03 15.63 Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts... 2.25 2.25 2.00 2.15 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh.. 87.24 84.44 73.24 173.24 Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Pitts......... 9.85 2.25 2.70 2.80 
*1.75-2.25 silicon. **2.25-2.75 silicon. Sheets, No. 10 blue anneal., Chi... 1.95 1.95 1.75 1.85 
Delivered pig iron prices subject to 10 per cent freight sur- ep a + iden haga a a one pe 

7 y avi . . rrnee rj ing Jan. 932. N pets, . a ‘4 * bbe ° 4 " o. 
charge, maximum 13.44c per gross ton, beginning Jan. 4, 193 ee aa... 210 © 10 2.10 290 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ................ 2.10 2.05 1.85 1.95 
Coke UG a C 0 0 0 Tin plate, per base box, Pitts... 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.75 

Connellsville, furnace, ovens ........ 3.00 2.40 .75 2.00 

Connellsville, foundry, ovens 3.50 2.85 2.25 2.90 Scrap Oo Oo i) 0 O oO 
ef: . Heavy melting steel, Pitts. .......... $13.75 12.70 11.65 8.55 
Semifinished Material C q 0 q Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa... +1200 10.55 9.00 6.37% 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 Heavy melting steel, Chicago ...... 10.50 10.45 8.70 5.40 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts..... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. ......... 13.00 11.60 10.25 6.25 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ................ 10.35 10.20 8.10 4.50 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ................... 35.00 35.00 35.00 37.00 Rails for rolling, Chicago ........ 11.25 11.15 10.25 6.50 





Sheets 


Shipments Continue Heavy, But 
New Specifications Are Slower— 
Test on Prices Expected Shortly 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 47 


Pittsburgh—Producers have _ al- 
most entirely cleaned up the specifi- 
cations entered late in June at prices 
beneath the present market, and are 
prepared to accept specifications by im- 
portant buyers at the new price levels. 
This new schedule calls for Pitts- 
burgh bases of 2.25e on black, 2.85c 
galvanized; 1.65c on blue an- 
2.15¢e on No. 10 and 2.60c 
20 full-finished. A declining 
trend is noted in new orders. 

Chicago—Sheet production con- 
tinues above 60 per cent and back- 
logs have been reduced but little over 
recent weeks. Automotive consump- 
tion has been heavy and continues an 
important factor in maintaining total 
business. Shipments to steel barrel 
fabricators also are holding well. Op- 
erations of farm implement manufac- 
turers continue light and sheet re- 
quirements remain poor. Prices are 
steady. 

Cleveland — Practically all the 
heavy automotive sheet specifications 
released late last month have been 
worked out, and new orders from 
the industry are slower. From ¢Ca- 
pacity operations mills here and in 
an adjacent lake district have drop- 


on 
nealed; 
on No. 
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ped to around 75 per cent. Refriger- 
ator requirements also are down; 
little is developing from metal furni- 
ture manufacturers. Some Ohio mills 
making a diverse line of sheets, how- 
ever, are booked at capacity well 
into September, and recently have 
lost some business to other producers 
able to give immediate delivery. The 
market is firm, with 2.25¢ generally 
applying to new sales of black sheets, 
and 2.60c to No. 20 autobody. 

Orders for 50,000 steel beer cases 
to cost $40,000, and for $58,000 
worth of steel beer kegs requiring 2 
substantial tonnage of sheets and 
strip have been booked by the Trus- 
con Steel Co. for fabrication at its 
Cleveland plant. 

Boston—Sheet prices are firm, re- 
sisting pressure for concessions on 
substantial volume of blue annealed 
for early delivery. Mills are not 
taking business for last quarter ship- 
ment and are pressed for delivery on 
orders placed several weeks ago. 
Jobbers have specified fairly well, 
one placing several hundred tons of 
blue annealed and galvanized. In- 
dustrial buyers are taking full ship- 
ments against contracts and the bulk 


of tonnage is going directly into 
fabricated goods, largely of a con- 
sumer type. 

New York — New sheet specifica- 
tions have declined sharply, although 
releases against old contracts still 
are coming out freely. Sellers are 
having trouble meeting delivery 
schedules, a situation due in part 
to difficulties in breaking in new 
workers at the mills., Galvanized 
sheets are fairly steady at 2.85c, 
Pittsburgh; black sheets at 2.25e; 
and No. 10 hot rolled at 1.65c, with 
carload shipments taking a 35-cent 
freight rate. Cold rolled sheets, mill 


run, are largely nominal at 1.95c, 
Pittsburgh, for No. 10, and 2.40c¢ 
for No. 20. 


Philadelphia—Continued quiet in 
new sheet demand is enabling pro- 
ducers to get caught up on deliveries. 
Most mills, however, still are behind. 
Prices are unchanged, but the tone 
of the market is easier. 

Cincinnati—Sheet mills in this 
district are continuing production 
schedules near the July figure, but 
new business has dropped. Automo- 
tive demand is in lighter volume and 
specifications for refrigerators have 
been curtailed. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Sheet mills 
maintain their recent production 
rates and shipments are steady. De- 
mand will warrant continuation of 
present operations for at least sev- 
eral weeks. 
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CURRENT FINISHED STEEL PRICES 


Delivered prices subject to freight surchage corrected 


Sheet Steel o 0 


HOT ROLLED No. 10 
(24 to 48 inches wide) 


Pittsburgh, base 1.65¢ 
Chi. dist. mills.... 1.75¢ 
Chicago, del. .... 1.80c 
New York, del. .... 2.00c 
Birm., base ......... 1.80¢ 
Phila., Geél....:....... 1.96c 
St. Louis, del........ 1.84¢ 
HOT ROLLED ANN. No. 10 
Pittsburgh, base 1.80¢ 
Chi. dist. mills.... 1.90¢ 
Chicago, del. 1.95¢ 
Phila., del. .... 2.11¢ 
New York, del. 2.15¢ 
St. Louis, del Sees 1.99¢c 
Birm., base ........ 1.95¢ 
San Fran., c.i.f..... 2.27%6¢c 


HOT ROLLED ANNEALED 
No. 24 


Pittsburgh, base 2.25¢ 
Chi., dist. mills... 2.35¢ 
Chicago, Geeks sk. 2\40c 
New York, del... 2.60c 
Phila., del. ........ 2.56¢c 
Birm., base ........ 2.40c 
St. Louis, del...... 2.59c 
San Fran.,_ c.i.f... 2.90c 


GALVANIZED No. 24 


Pittsburgh, base 2.85¢ 
Chi. dist. mills.... 2.95¢ 
Chicago, del. ...... 3.00c 
Phila., del. _.......... 3.16¢c 
New York, del... 3.20c 
Birm., base ........ 3.00c 
St. Louis, del........ 3.19¢c 
San Fran., c.i.f... 3.50¢c 


TIN MILL BLACK No. 28 


Pittsburgh, base 2.50¢c 
Gary. base .......... 2.60c 
St. Louis, del. .... 2.84¢ 
MILI RUN COLD-ROLLED 
No. 10 
Pittsburgh, base .............. 1.95¢ 
Chicago, del. ..............s000+ 2.10c 
Philadelphia, del. ............ 2.26c 
TOW TOPK,. GOs. ..cscccscosecss 2.30c 
No. 20 
Pittsburgh, base .............. 2.40c 
CN, CGD .cccsccecsscccncsses 2.55¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ............ 2.71¢c 
Wew TOP; GGL. ..c.cccsssss... 2.75¢ 
AUTO. AND FURNITURE 
Pittsburgh, No. 10 .......... 2.15¢ 
Pittsburgh, No. 20 .......... 2.60c 
ENAMELING SHEETS 
Pitts, No, -10........ 2.40c to 2.45c 
Pitts., No. 20...... 2.90¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate oO 
Per 100-lb. box, Pittsburgh 


Tin plate, coke 
base, contract.. $4.25 
Do., BtOCK. ...66...2. 3.75 
Long ternes, No. 
24 unassorted.. 2.90c 


Gary base, 10 cents higher. 
Corrosion, Heat Resis- 
tant Alloys o 


Base, Pittsburgh 
18% chrome, 8% nickel sheets, 
35c; plates, 31c; bars, 28c. 
A B Cc D 


eee 19c 20.5c 28c 28c 
Plates .... 2lc 22.5c 25c 30c 
Sheets .... 26c 27.5c 30c 35c 
Hot Strip 19c 20.5c 28c 28c 
Cold Strip 25c 26.5c 29c 34c 

Carbon 0.12 and under; no 
nickel. A has chrome 15% 


and under. B over 15/18% 
ince., C over 18/28% inc., D over 
23/30 0%. 


Steel Plates © O 
Pittsburgh, base.. 1.60¢ 
New York del.... 1.90¢ 
OPER, CRS ancsacceee 1.79%e 
Boston, del. ........ 2.02c 
Buffalo, del. .......... 1.8544¢c 
Chicago, base ...... 1.70¢ 
Cleveland, del. .... 1.80%c 
Birmingham, base 1.75¢ 
Coatesville, base 1.70¢€ 
Sparrows Point, 
eicives ee se 1.70¢ 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. 1.75¢ 
St. Louis, del. .... 1.94¢ 
Structural Shapes O 
Pittsburgh, base.. 1.60¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 1.814%4¢ 
New York, del .. 1.87¢ 
Boston, del. ........ 2.001%c 
Bethlehem base 1.70¢ 
Chicago, base ....... 1.70c 
Cleveland, del. .... 1.80%c 
Lackawan., base.. 1.70c 
Birmingham, base 1.75¢ 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. 2.10c 
Do., wide flange 2.20c 
Bars o o s) 
SOFT STEEL 
Pittsburgh, base.. 1.60c 
Chicago, base ...... 1.70c 
Birmingham, base 1.75¢c 
Lackawan., base.. 1.70c 
Pacific Coast 
ports, cif. .. 2.10¢c 
Cleveland, base .... 1.65¢c 
Philadelphia, del... 1.91¢ 
New York, del....... 1.95¢ 
PIOBTON, | GOL isis. 2.00%s 
Pitts., cold finish.. 1.70¢c 
Pitts., forg. qual..1.75 and 1.85c 
RAIL STEEL 
a 1.50c 
Chicago, base ...... 1.50c 
Eastern mills ...... 1.50¢c 
IRON 
Chicago, base ...... 1.60c to 1.70c 
Philadelphia, base 1.60¢ 
Pitts., refined........ 2.70c to 4.20c 
REINFORCING 


New billet steel, 


Chi., Pitts., Buff., 

Cleve., Birm. 

(cut lengths).... 1.75¢ 
Phila., cut lengths 1.86¢ 


Wire Products © 3) 


(Prices apply on carload lots. 
Mixed carloads 10 cents high- 
er; joint carloads up 20 cents; 
less carloads up 30 cents. Nail 
extras subject to 10 per cent 
discount on straight or mixed 


carload shiped to single con- 
signee.) 

F.o.b. mills, 100 Ib. keg 
Standard wire nails .......... $2.10 
Cement coated nails ........ 2.10 
Galvanized nails ................ 3.60 

(Per pound) 
Polished staples ................ 2.80c 
Galvanized fence staples.. 3.05c 
Barbed wire, gal. ............ 2.60¢c 
Annealed fence wire ........ 2.25¢ 


Galvanized wire ................ 2.60c 
Woven wire fencing 
(base column, c.l.)........ $55.00 
(To Manufacturing Trade) 
Plain wire, 6-9 ga 2.10c 
Anderson, Ind., and Chicago, 
$1 over Pitts.-Cleve.; Duluth 
and Worcester, $2 higher; 
Fairfield. Ala., $3 higher. 
Spring wire 
Chicago and Waukegan $1 
higher, Worcester $2 higher. 


Serre eeeceneeeenceerecee 
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to nearest ec. 


Cold-Finished Bars © 


Base Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


10,000 to 19,999 lbs . . 1.95¢ 
20,000 to 59,999 Ibs « 1.90¢ 
60,000 to 99,999 lbs . 1.85¢ 
100,000 Ibs. and over....1.82%e 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo 5c 

higher; Detroit, 20c; eastern 


Michigan 25c. 


Shafting o O 
(Turned and ground) 
Cumberland, Md., base 


*14%-inch > : 3.25¢ 
#1), to 14%4-inch.... 2.75¢ 
*lis to 1%-inch » 60¢ 
*113 to 27%-inch 2.45¢ 
*2i% to 6-inch 2.30¢ 
Alloy Steel © oO 
Hot rolled, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Chicago and Mas- 
Sillon, O. Base 2.45c to 2.65c. 
Differentials to various 
classes of consumers. 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
BOO Csi viceicssoos 0.25 $100. ccccieceee 0.55 
>) | SL 0.55 re 1.35 
i epee 1.50 BOO ckocesensten 3.30 
yo: ea 2.25 De csnisvetene 3.20 
4100 .15 to .25 Mo................. 0.50 


DUR ocinirikasadeclicerssnvtasowsesvebiatons 1.05 
Rt cE IONS  dccssevcesesesins 0.45 
BAO Os BTIOG hecincsccscccoccasss 0.20 
SRE NIN fos c20 See cuhcoupsdasusektinees 1.20 
RMI Siestseccnseriisiucesastnces 0.95 
eee Ws. daccctkcatecdeceisecssss 1.50 
TN INTE pcctnssacideesccacevnsisis 0.95 
eC EMNIIE D ciderispaneoedinioncnstees 0.25 
SA CPOE. ED: midiewrcssasssscsecs 0.50 


Strip, Hoops, Bands =o 


Hot-rolled strip 
up to 23 15/16- 


in. wide, Pitts.. 1.65¢ 
* Do., Chicago 1.75¢ 

Do., del. Phila.. 2.01c to 2.06c 

Do., del. N. Y.. 2.05c to 2.10c 
Cooperage hoop, 

Pittsburgh ........ 1.75¢ 

Do., Chicago...... 1.85¢c 
Cold-rolled strip 

Pitts,, Cleve. .... 2.25¢ 
Worcester, 3 tons 

I inscereieces 2.45¢ 


Rails, Track Material “oO 


Stand. rails, mill $40.00 
Relaying rails, 

Pitts., 20-45 Ilbs.. $23.00 
OO Ge FG occu vests $20.00 

BOR BOO b cscccsiceis «$23. 00 to 24.00 
Light rails, 25-45, 

SRR TIIE cthin svanxioaasicaces $30.00 
Light rails, Chi.... $32.00 
Angle bars, mills 2.55¢ 
Spikes, boat, Pitts. 2.65c 
*Track bolts, base 3.40¢ 
*Tie plates, Pitts. 1.90¢ 
*Tie plates, Chi... 1.90¢ 

Base, railroad spikes 200 
kegs or more; base tie plates, 
20 tons or more; differentials 


for less. 


Rivets, Wrought Washers 
Struc. c.l., Pitts- 

RRS Sohdiiendghinnss 2.50¢ 
sstruc.. 6.1, CAL..... 2.60c 


7/16-in. & small- 
er, Pitts., Chi., 
RUNES ssa s teat benes 70,10 and 5 off 
Washers, c.l., Pitts. 
dist. 
Do., Chi. 


EE Re ON 7.35 off 
dist.....7.00 to 6.75 off 


Asterisk denotes price change this week 


Bolts and Nuts © s) 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 





mingham, Chi. Discounts to 
legitimate jobbing or large 
consuming trade for full- 
case lots, Dec. 1, 1932, lists. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 

All sizes, cut thread............ 73 off 

Rolled thread, % x 6 and 
WS SR pecticsuk: 73 off 

DIN SU Green deed aa 73 off 

MACHINE BOLTS 

All sizes, cut thread, lag 
screws, plow boits, Nos. 1-2- 
3-7 heads, tap bolts, blank 
bolts, stud bolts without 
MNMEEEE Sen ncteceasaucateiasdsodostacaeet, 73 off 

fet Th Reena 60 off 

Stove bolts, 7245-25-10 off in 
pkgs.; 85 off in bulk, 5000 or 
more "of a size. 

Rolled thread machine bolts, 
% x 6 and smaller, 73 off. 

NUTS 
Semifinished | a abbaidiecanentecoe des 73 off 


HEXAGON C: AP SCREWS 
Milled 
Upset 1-in., smaller......85-10 off 

SQUARE HEAD SET 
SCREWS 
Upset, 1-in., 
Upset, 
Headless set screws......75-10 off 


Cut Nails, Piling 0 
Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 


discount on size extras) $2.65 
Do., less carloads, 5 kegs 


or more; no discount 
on size extras ................ $2.90 
Do., less than 5 kegs; no 


discount on size extras $3.05 


Steel piling, Pitts. ............ 1.90e 
*Steel piling, Buff............ 2.00c 
*Steel piling, +) 2.05¢ 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pittsburgh and Lorain, O., to 


consumers in carloads, Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, 
Ill., 2 points less. Chicago de- 
livered, 214 points less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 
BUTT WELD 
Steel 
In. sik. Gal 
a 57 38% 
PI ai teatiedtnentia seals 62 50% 
ER ae eRe oO 654%, 55% 
PO ss isbeanedi cickutésindssncen 674%, 58% 
Iron 
WE Sas plaksshinnackgonreudiaditea ses 311%, 15 
WR Mdeacui tts tbeckodemincintes 36144 20% 
OOP A ntiinitlidceetiawiaiianesed 3914 25% 
IBY cists Sec ktebsb cebboisetled uae 41% 26 
LAP WELD 
Steel 
MT os oie. sesernntoonins 68% 54% 
IME i cs snuck oceanonsene 664%, 57% 
MOE «2c. ccacconnsdescheeeanes 6814 59% 
sh GS eee 674%, 57% 
SPREE BOs iccssactimeeia 67 57 
REE DW cccwcacdechdaosand 66 56 
Iron 
i Miisl Lcansiddaskaicaisntenen 37 22% 
34 ee EE eee 38 25 
BIEN cin titindeahs whcsoumionsacess 40 2814 
LE hn 33 24% 


(Please turn to next page) 
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LINE PIPE 

Steel 
\,-inch, butt weld................ 50% 
4—%, butt weld ................ 56 
Bie, THRE WING aa vvnseasscicicansonece 61 
Oe UNC SUMIIES . doncincesececccvasevs 64% 
1—3, butt weld .................... 66% 
2-inch, lap weld ................. 62% 
2%—3, lap weld ................00 65% 
34%—6, lap weld ................... 67% 
Fam, IRE WORE ncccccecsccvscecsenes 66% 
9—10, lap weld ................. 66 
11—12, lap weld ................ 65 

Iron 
%—1% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 2%—6 inch 


2 pts. over discounts for same 

sizes, standard pipe list. 8—12 

inch no extra. 2-inch line dis- 

count unchanged from list 

prior to April 15, 1933. 
BOILER TUBES 

C. L. Discounts, f.o.b., Pitts. 


Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Iron 
J—2 M...000. 000 OS BR cacntsntabn 
24%—2&........ 40 2—2%............ 13 


RAT Ee aa 52 3%—3%........18 
44%—............ 42 4. ccorovccrvveeseseeee 20 
a > errr 21 


On lots of a carload or more, 
above base discounts subject 
to preferential of two 5 per 
cent discounts on steel and 10 
per cent on charcoal iron. 

Lap Welded Steel—Under 
10,000 pounds, 6 points under 
base and one 5 per cent; on 
10,000 pounds to carload, 4 
points under base and two 5 
per cents. Quantity discounts, 
same as for hot rolled below. 
Charcoal Iron—Under 10,000 
pounds; 2 points under base; 
on 10,000 pounds to carload, 
base and one 5 per cent. 
STANDARD COMMERCIAL 
SEAMLESS BOILER TUBES 

Cold Drawn 


2—2 Mh... serene 27 3%—3........ 44 
2%—2........ S64: @iiticowitncan 46 
PE SS 41 4%, 5, 6..........36 
(On 1—1%-inch sizes me- 


chanical tubing discounts ap- 


ply.) 
Hot Rolled 


Quantity discounts are: 
der 10,000 pounds, 10 points 
and 5 per cent; 10,000 to 24,999 
pounds, 6 points and 5 per 
cent; 25,000 pounds to carload, 
2 points and 5 and 5 per cent; 
carload and over, base dis- 
count and 5 and 6 per cent. 
No extra for lengths up to and 
including 24 feet. Sizes small- 
er than 1 inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be held 
at mechanical tubes list and 


discount. 

Seamless Tubing oO 
Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill disc. 
BOO BR Oi BBD Be i icessccescsmnad 40 


15,000 ft. or 22,500 Ibs....... 10% 


Cast Iron Water Pipe © 
Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm....$35.00-36.00 
4-in., Birm. 38.00-39.00 
4-in. Chicago 46.40-47.40 
6 to 24-in. Chicago 43.40-44.40 
6-in. & over, N. Y... 32.00-34.50 
4-in. New York........ 34.50-36.50 

Class A pipe $3 over Class B. 
Stand. fitgs., Birm. base..$90.00 
Six to 24-inch, fittings, base; 
over 24-inch plus $20; 4-inch, 
plus $10; 8-inch, plus $20; gas 

pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
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RAW MATERIAL PRICES 


Delivered pig iron prices subject to 10 per cent freight surcharge, maximum 13.44c gross ton, 


from Jan. 4, 1932, except Buffalo del. at Boston. 


Pig lron oO oO 
Per Gross Ton 
FOUNDRY NO. 2 
Chicago, furnace.... $17.00 
Pitts., dist: fur......... 17.00 
Pittsburgh, del. ...... 17.63-18.13 
Valley furnace ...... é 16.50 


Cleve. fur., loc. del. 16.50 
Philadelphia, del...... 17.26 
Virginia furnace...... 17.25 
Granite City, IIl..... 17.00 
St. Louis, del. .......... 17.85 
Buff., fur., local del. 17.00 
*Buffalo, del. Bost. 18.50 
Buff., del. Brook...... 18.77 
Buff., del. Newark.. 17.89 
Ala., Birmingham.. 13.00 
Ala., del. Chicago.. 17.16 
Ala., del. St. Louis.. 17.35 
Ala., del. Cincinnati 17.51 
Ala., Phila., dock.... 18.12-18.37 
Ala., Balt., dock del. 18.12 
Aijla., N. Y. dock.... 18.62 
Ala., Bost. dock del. 18.62-18.87 
Tenn., Bir. base...... 14.00 
Tenn., del. Cinci...... 17.51 
Montreal, del ........ 22.00 
Eastern, del. Phila. 17.76 


FOUNDRY NO. 2X 


Buff., fur., local del. 17.50 
Buff., del. Brook..... 19.02-19.27 
Do., Newark ....... 18.14-18.39 
*Buffalo, del. Bost. 18.75-19.00 
17.75 


Virginia furnace .... 
Eastern, del. Phila. 17.51-17.76 
FOUNDRY NO. 1X 
Buff., fur., local del... 18.00 
Eastern, del. Phila. 18.01-18.26 
Buff., del. Brook. .... 19.52-19.77 


Buff., del. Newark... 18.64-18.89 
MALLEABLE 

Valley furnace ....... 16.50 

Cleve. fur., loc. del. 16.50 

Pittsburgh dis. fur. 17.00 


Pittsburgh, del. ...... 17.63-18.13 


Chicago, furnace.... 17.00 
Buff., fur., loc. del... 17.50 
Eastern Pa., del..... 18.13-19.91 
Granite City, fur.... 17.50 
Montreal del. ........ 22.50 
Toronto, delivered 21.00 
BASIC 
Pree, Gist. DUP. 0: 16.50 
Pittsburgh, del. ...... 17.138-17.63 
Eastern Pa., del...... 17.00-17.25 


Buff., fur., loc. del... 16.50-17.00 


Montreal, del. ........ 22.00 
Valley, furnace........ 16.00 
BESSEMER 
Valley furnace ........ 17.00 
Pittsburgh fur. ...... 17.50 
Pittsburgh, del........ 18.13-18.63 
LOW PHOS. 

25.00 


Valley fur. stand.... 
Phila., standard 
Copper, bear., E. 

Pa. furnace 24.00-25.006 


GRAY FORGE 


25.76-26.79 


Valley furnace ...... 16.25 
Pitts., dist. fur. ...... 16.50 
Pittsburgh, del. ...... 17.13-17.63 
CHARCOAL 
Lake Sup., del. Chi. 23.04 
SILVERY 
Jackson County, O., or Pitts- 
burgh furnace; 6%—$20; 
7—$20.50; 8—$21.00; 9— 
$21.50; 10—$22; 11—$23. 


BESSEMER FERROSILICON 

Jackson County, O., or Pitts- 
burgh furnace: 10%—$23; 
11—$23.50; 12—$24.00; 138— 
$24.50; 14—$25.00; 15— 
$25.50: 16—$26.00. 


lron Ore oO fs) 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Gross ton, 5144%, Lower 


Lake Ports 
Old range bess. ...... $4.30 
Mesabi bessemer.... 4.65 
Old range nonbess. 4.65 
Mesabi nonbess. .... 4.50 
High phosphorus.... 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 

Foundry and basic, 

56-63%, con.(nom.) 8.00- 9.00 
Cop-free low phos. 

58-65% (nom.).... 10.00-10.50 

FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
ports (nom.) 

Foreign manganif- 

erous ore, 45-55% 


iron, 6-10% man. 8.50 
No. Afr. low phos.. 7.00 
Swedish basic, 65% 8.00 
Swedish lo wphos. 8.50 


Spanish, No. Afr. 
basic, 50 to 60%.. 
Tungsten, spot, sh. 
ton unit, duty pd..$12.00-12.50 
N. F. fdy., 55%...... 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 
gross ton C.i.f.....$17.00-18.00 


Manganese Ore o 
(Nominal) 
Prices, not including duty, 
cents per unit, cargo lots. 
Chucasion, 52-55% 22.00 


7.00 


So. African, 52%.. 21.00-22.00 
So. Afr., 49-51%.... 20.00-21.00 
Indian, 48-50% ......... nominal 
Refractories 0 Oo 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
First Quality 
Pa., Ohio, Ill., Ky., 


Md., Ga., Mo. ...... $45.00 
DE Re ate nee 48.00 
Second Quality 

Pa., Ohio, Ill, Ky., 
Md., Mo., Ga., Ala. 40.00 


MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 
All bases 50.00 
SILICA BRICK 


Pennsylvania ........ $45.00 
Joliet E. Chicago .. 54.00 
Birmingham, Ala.... 55.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton, 9 7 4% x 2% 


UNUINIEL © ncisscsscossseaser ses $65.00 
SIMRO dakicovamnsd 55.00 
CHROME BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
F.o.b. ship. point.... $45.00 
MAGNESITE 

Dead burned grain, 

Chester, Pa., Bal- 

timore bases, net 40.00 
Domes, Chewelah, 

Wash., base ........ 22.00 
Fluorspar oO o 
85 to 5 per cent grade 

Washed gravel, 

duty paid, tide, 

| ae $20.00 
Washed gravel 

f.o.b. Ill., Ky., net 

ton, carloads ........ $14.00 
Semifinished Steel o 


Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 


open-hth. & bess, $26.00 


Asterisk denotes price change. 


Philadelphia ............ 31.75 
Forging, Pitts., Chi. 31.00 
SHEET BARS 
Pitts., Cleve., Yong. 26.00 
CHIGKSO. s..ccsibesciecss 26.00 
SLABS 
Pitts., Cleve., Yong. 26.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pitts., Cleveland .... $35.00 
nD Ae 36.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pitts.... 1.60¢c 
Coke oO o 


Price Per Net Ton 


BEEHIVE OVENS 
Connellsville fur.... $3.00- 3.50 


*Connellsville fdry.. 3.50- 3.75 
*Connell. prem. fdry. 4.50 
New River fdry..... 6.00 
Wise county fdry.. 4.25- 5.00 
Wise county fur..... 3.50- 4.25 


BY-PRODUCT FOUNDRY 


Newark, N. J., del... 8.21- 8.81 
Chi. ov., outside del, 7.50 
CMCARO, GOL  sicc:. 8.25 
New England, del... 10.00 
St. Toile, Gel. ....:.:.... 7.75 
*Birmingham, ovens 4.50 
Indianapolis, del..... 8.25 
Ashland, Ky., ovens, 

Connell., basis .... 5.00 
Portsmouth, ovens, 

Connel. basis 5.00 
Buffalo, ovens ........ 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit, ovens ........ 8.00 
Philadelphia, del. .... 8.50 
Ferroalloys 0 fs) 

(In dollars, except Ferro- 

chrome) 
Ferromanganese, 

78-82% tidewater, 

UE (SIRES. cdi scivssiocs 82.00 

GOL, FIR: ids 87.24 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20%, 

dom., fur., spotf.. 27.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50%, 

frieght all., c. 1..... 74.50 

Do, less carload.. 82.50 

Do, 75 per cent.... 120-130.00 


Spot, $5 a ton higher. 


Silicomang., 2% carb. 85.00 
2% carbon ............. 90.06 
19 carbon ............ 100.00 

FerrocGhrome, 66-70 
chromium, 4-6 
carbon, cts. Ib. 

MOIRA, PRIIIRG Scsssccacscesess 9.50 
Do, spot del. ...... 10.00 

Ferrotungsten, 
stand., Ib. cont..... 1.04 -1.10 

Ferrovanadium, 
to 40%, lb. cont., 
on analysis .......... 2.60- 2.80 

Ferrotitanium, 

c.l., prod. plant, 
frt. allow., net ton 137.50 

Spot, 1 ton, frt., all., 

BUDA shia eivshucconieckadivetincess 8.50 
Do, under 1 ton.... 9.00 
Ferrophosphorus, 
per ton, c. l. 17- 
19%, Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis; 18%, 
$2 unitage ........... 42.00 

Ferrophosphorus, 
electrolytic, per 
ton c. 1, 23-26% 

f.o.b. Anniston, 
Ala., 24% $2.50 
WRIT caisctacoseiesvs 55.00 

Ferromolybdenum, 
stand. 50-60%, lb 0.95 

Molybdate, Ib. cont. . 0.80 


+Carloads. Diff. to apply to 


quantity. 
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Bars 





Strong Situation as Users Seek 
To Cover 
Down—Price Strong 


Speculation Is Held 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 47 


Pittsburgh—The advance in bars 
Aug. 1 to 1.60c base, Pittsburgh, for 
preferred buyers, drove in consider- 
able specifications. Many of these 
were being entered last week, al- 
though the orders carried dates prior 
to Aug. 1. The amount of hot-rolled 
bar buying was held down consider- 
ably by the disposition of mill credit 
departments to cut down the _ ton- 
nages which buyers wanted. The re- 
fusal of banks to finance preferred 
buyers’ stocks of steel not imme- 
diately required, also proved a re- 
straining factor. The alloy bar mar- 
ket is unchanged with quotations 
based on either 2.45¢c or 2.65c, mill 
bases. 

Cleveland——-Demand for steel bars 
is holding up relatively better than 
for other heavy finished steel, though 
automotive specifications are down 
sharply. Several fairly substantial 
orders were booked here in the week 
at 1.65¢c base, Cleveland. Some pres- 
sure has developed from large con- 
sumers for preferential prices, es- 
pecially since Chicago producers are 
understood to be waiving the Pitts- 
burgh differential and quoting 1.60c 
for attractive tonnage. More makers 
have discontinued the classification 
of forging quality bars as “‘commer- 
cial’ or ‘‘guaranteed’’, and now quote 
only one, forging quality bars, at 
1.85¢c, base, Pittsburgh, and 1.90c, 
base, Cleveland, the top price former- 
ly quoted on guaranteed quality. 

Chicago—No change in the steel 
bar price situation is expected to de- 
velop before approval of the steel 
industry code. Producers continue to 
quote only on prompt business, with 
the market nominally 1.70c, Chicago. 
A firmer situation exists in the mat- 
ter of extreme preferential prices 
previously quoted. Sales and speci- 
fications are well maintained for this 
period. Automotive demand has not 
declined to any marked extent, 
though September is expected to show 
lighter requirements. Orders from 
the farm implement industry still 
are relatively light. Implement busi- 
ness consists principally of repair or- 
ders and although inquiries have im- 
proved and the outlook is more fa- 
vorable, some manufacturers - still 
have fairly large stocks of finished 
equipment. 

Boston—Since commercial _ steel 
bars have been firm at 1.60c, Pitts- 
burgh, in this market for some time 
little business was driven in by firm- 
ing to that figure in other districts. 
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Buying by belt and nut makers is 
moderately active. 

New York—Jobbers having cov 
ered substantially in July, a decline 
in specifications for commercial steel 
bars is noted by mill representatives 
here. Manufacturers’ orders also 
are fewer except in the case of bolt 
and nut manufacturers, possibly the 
largest single consuming group in 


Plates 


Point 
Tanks 


Buying for Navy 


this district. Their contracts were 
placed largely at the end of last quar- 
ter, so they figure little in current de 
mand. Commercial steel bars are 
steady at 1.60c, Pittsburgh, or 1.95c, 
New York. Common iron bars still 
are available at 1.50c, Jersey City, 
base. 

Blanket 
disappeared but a 
expected with the 
steel code. 

Philadelphia—-A part 
nages for naval ships recently award 
ed steel bar’ specifications are 
slower. Prices are firm at 1.60c, 
Pittsburgh, but iron bars are easy 
at 1.60e, base, Philadelphia. 


contracting has not yet 
firmer policy is 
adoption of the 


from ton 


Needs High 
of Market — Brewery 
Also Important Outlet 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 47 


Pittsburgh—The market has bee 
stronger since the first of the month 
and producers are uniformly quoting 
1.60¢, Pittsburgh, to all users regard- 
less of tonnage. Preferential con- 
tracts at 1.50c, Pittsburgh, and in 
some instances were specified 
against rather freely ten days ag” 
and even through last week speci- 
fications for July 31 date were be 
ing received and entered by mills 
here. Now a determination is evi- 
dent that 1.60c is to be the mar- 
ket. tulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, 
has bought tanks requiring 365 tons 
of plates from the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works, Chicago. The tanks are 
to be erected at Brewster Junction, 
Me., and fabrication will be at the 
Greenville, Pa., shops of the Chi- 
cago company. Plans of the Standard 
Steel Car Co., Butler, Pa., to repair 
100 Montour railroad cars may re- 
sult in need for several hundred tons 
of car plates. About 3000 tons of 
armor plate are expected to be 
rolled at the Homestead works here 
for recently awarded navy contracts. 
One hundred fifty steel sill plates 
are to be bought by the Pittsburgh 
federal engineers. 

Chicago—Brewery needs lead in 
tank work, and plate requirements 
for this purpose have been more ac- 
tive than for oil. Among recent beer 
tank awards is 700 tons for a De- 
troit brewery. Inquiries and pros- 
pective work indicate the brewing in 
dustry will supply fairly substantial 
plate demand for several months with 
some interests predicting good busi- 
ness will continue from this source 
for more than a year. Railroads are 
taking moderately larger plate ton- 


less, 


nages for repair work but new equip 
ment building is quiet. Oil companies 
continue inactive in plate purchases 

Cleveland—New plate 
coming chiefly from small consumers, 
large users having covered late in 
July for requirements over the re- 
mainder of the quarter, shipments 
continuing to them in good volume. 
Some boiler fabricaters are more ac- 
tive. Demand for brewery tanks is 
sustained fairly well. Interest here 
centers in 2500 tons for Cleveland wa- 
termains, bids on which now are be- 


orders are 


ing tabulated. The market is firm 
at 1.60¢, base, Pittsburgh. 
Boston—Plates for naval vessels 


to be built in private yards are being 
placed, about 3500 tons in addition 
to the Bethlehem contracts being 
contracted. Much of the tonnage will 
be galvanized. Miscellaneous de- 
mand is active in spite of the large 
tonnage recently driven in by impend- 
ing advances. The price is firm at 
1.70¢, Coatesville, Pa. 

New York—Placing of 15,000 tons 
by the Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co. for two airplane 
‘arriers features the market in steel 
plates. In addition 7000 tons of 
shapes and bars were awarded. Most 
of this went to Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, with the remainder to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Miscellaneous plate buying is off 
sharply, many consumers covered at 
lower prices prevailing before Aug. 1. 

Philadelphia—Plate buying by 
shipyards is the feature of this mar- 
ket. New York Shipbuilding Co., 
Camden, N. J., is reliably reported 
to have placed 14,000 tons of plates. 
shapes and bars for two light cruisers 
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with Carnegie Steel Co. and 3300 
tons for four destroyers with Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. General demand is 
quiet with the market 1.70c, Coates- 
ville, Pa. 

Rustless Iron Co. of America, Bal- 
timore, and Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, New York, have’ been 
awarded floor plates for navy ves- 
sels on which bids were taken July 
28. A low bid by another maker 
was rejected as not meeting require- 
ments. 


Contracts Placed 


3500 tons, two destroyers, Bath Iron 
Works, Bath, Me., and two subma- 
rines, Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn., 
to two eastern Pennsylvania mills. 

800 tons, tanks for Hittleman Brewery, 
Staten Island, N. Y., to Buffalo Tank 
Corp., Staten Island, N. Y. 

700 tons, tanks, Pfeiffer Brewing Co., 
Petroit, to Chicago Steel Tank Co., 
Chicago. 

625 tons, tanks, J. F. Trommer brewery, 
Orange, N. J., to Buffalo Tank Corp., 
Lackawanna, N. Y. 

500 tons, brewery tanks, Houston, Tex., 
to Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 

365 tons, several tanks, Brewster Junc- 
tion, Me., for Gulf Refining Co., Pitts- 
burgh, to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, Chicago. 

800 tons, brewery tanks for Fred Miller 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee, to Heil Co., 
Milwaukee. 

100 tons, oil barge, Boston, to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Boston; eastern 
Pennsylvania mill rolling plates. 

100 tons, additional tanks, Croft brew- 
ery, Boston, Mass., to Acme Co., Bos- 
ton; eastern Pennsylvania mill roll- 
ing plates. 


Contracts Pending 


1174 tons, navy, two submarines, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Worth Steel Co., Clay- 
mont, Del, low on 407 tons at 2.48c, 
delivered. Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O., and Central [ron 
& Steel Co., Harrisburg, Va., tied for 
low on most of remainder at 2.37c, 
delivered, Enterprise Galvanizing 
Co., Philadelphia, low on galvanized 
plate items at 4.195¢c and 4.145c; bids 
Aug. 8. 

225 tons, lighthouse tenders, HOLLY HOCK 
and TAMARACK; bids Sept. 7, commis- 
sioner of lighthouses, Washington. 


Railroads 


Burlington Places Rails; 
Car Repair on Increase 
Track Material Prices, Page 47 


EHnlarged betterment programs by 
railroads, including cars, locomotive 
and roadbed are bringing increasing 
needs for steel in various forms. Rail 
buying is not much of a factor at 
present, as roads are busy laying 
rails previously bought, some on 1932 
contracts. The Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy has placed 3500 tons of 
rails with the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. A rail rolling is expected to be 


or 
= 


started at the Edgar Thomson mill 
of Carnegie Steel Co. at Homestead, 
Pa., late in August. Chicago rail 
mills are rolling on a low schedule 
on small lots. New York Central is 
expected to release 8000 to 9000 tons 
of rails, probably to Chicago mills, 
soon. 

Standard Steel Car Co. will repair 
100 gondolas for the Montour rail- 
road at its shops at Butler, Pa., re- 
quiring several hundred tons of 
steel. Baltimore & Ohio has dis- 
tributed about $40,000 worth of car 
parts among Youngstown Steel Car 
Corp., Niles, O., Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., Standard Steel Car 
Co., Pittsburgh, Greenville Steel Car 
Co., Greenville, Pa.; American Car 
& Foundry Co., New York., and 
Magor Car Corp., New York. This 
represents about one-third of its re- 
quirements. Several roads are in the 
market for large tonnages of repair 
material. 

Missouri Pacific announces a pro- 
gram involving $3,100,000 for main- 
tenance of way structures and equip- 
ment in August, an increase of $150,- 
000 over July. 

While reports that about 250 lo- 
comotives may be bought this fall 
are indefinite, locomotive builders say 
some carriers are starting work on 
specifications. New York Rapid 
Transit, which recently placed con- 
tracts for an articulated train of 
aluminum, is reported considering a 
similar unit of stainless steel. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 3500 tons 
rails to Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
Denver. 


Strip 


Buying Lessened But Needs 
Point to Early Renewal 


Strip Prices, Page 47 


Pittsburgh — Prices on hot and 
cold-rolled strip are firmly based on 
1.65¢ and 2.25c, respectively, on all 
new business but lower priced con- 
tracts are not yet entirely finished. 
Buying is considerably less than 
through most of June and July. In 
some cases orders have been entire- 
ly specified, which points to a renew: 
al of a buying trend shortly. Coop- 
erage hoop is quoted 1.75c¢c base, 
Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland —- Automotive require- 
ments still dominate in the strip steel 
market. Several substantial orders 
from the industry were booked dur- 
ing the week, though the general 
volume of buying is lighter. Mills 


have good backlogs for the remain- 
der of this month. Cold-rolled strip 
is firm at 2.25c, base, Cleveland; and 
hot-rolled, 1.65c, Pittsburgh. 

Boston—Cold-rolled strip mills are 
catching up on deliveries and opera- 
tions approximate 65 to 70 per cent. 
Cold-rolled strip at 2.45c, Worcester, 
has not been extensively tested, Lit- 
tle has been sold beyond this quar- 
ter. Most mills covered their trade 
through September at 2.10c to 2.20e, 
Worcester. Extent of the firmness 
of the Pittsburgh price at 2.25c, on 
future business, depends success of 
New England producers in getting 
2.45¢c, Worcester. Little new busi- 
ness is being done on hot-rolled. 

New York—Reasonable firmness is 
manifested in cold-rolled strip at 
2.25¢e, Pittsburgh; on hot strip, the 
going market of 1.65c, Pittsburgh, is 
being shaded $1 a ton in some in- 
stances. Contract shipments are 
well maintained, but new orders are 
slowing up, attributed in a measure 
to coverage by many larger con- 
sumers for practically the entire 
quarter. 

Philadelphia—Steel strip has un- 
dergone a substantial decline with 
published prices fairly steady. 

Chicago—Strip shipments are un- 
usually steady for this period and 
while buying from some industries 
shows signs of tapering, backlogs re- 
main fairly heavy. Automotive re- 
quirements are expected to moderate 
next month but currently are well 
maintained. Hot strip generally is 
1.75¢e, Chicago, with cold-rolled strip 
nominally 2.25¢e, Pittsburgh-Cleve- 
land. 


Tin Plate Mills Booked 
Up to Late October 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 47 


Pittsburgh — Tin mills here still 
are operating at 95 per cent. Two 
inquiries were in the market last 
week for 10,000 base boxes each, but 
the deliveries asked by the buyers 
were such that mills could not meet 


them. Tin mill rolling schedules 
are now being formulated for the 
third week in September’ which 


means that it will be a month later, 
cr the third week in October, before 
orders received today can be deliv- 
ered. By the end of July, mills gen- 
erally in this district had shipped 
more tin plate in seven months than 
all 1932. The price situation is un- 
changed. Probably the absence of 
competition for tin mill black makes 
the price especially firm at 2.50c 
base, Pittsburgh. Standard tin plate 
holds at $4.25 per base box. 
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Metal jobbers and equipment manufacturers 
are finding the brewing industry a live mar- 
ket for Toncan Iron in many forms—sheets, 
plates, pipe and boiler tubes. 


Old plants are being modernized. New 
plants are under construction. And the de- 
mand for Toncan Iron is based on past ex- 
perience that this modern alloy of refined iron, copper and molybdenum 
grows old slowly, because it possesses a rust resistance surpassed among 
the ferrous metals only by the stainless alloys. 





The applications of Toncan Iron Sheets are legion—roofing, siding, 
eaves troughs, conductors, vats, tanks, pasteurizing and steaming trays, pails, 
truck bodies and grain chutes. In several of the large Milwaukee breweries 
a large tonnage of Toncan Iron Sheets is being used in malt houses for 
blow pipe construction and for ventilating applications 
in refrigerating systems. Toncan Iron Plates find ser- 
vice in brine tanks, condenser shells, boilers and stacks. 
Toncan Iron Pipe and Boiler Tubes are specified by 
many brewery engineers. And Toncan Galvannealed 
is already in use in thousands of signs heralding to 
a thirsty public the return of the legalized brew. 


With $400,000,000 estimated to be spent in the 
near future by the brewing industry, there can be no 
uncertainty about the fact that there already exists a real 
market for the sale of Toncan Iron. Your share will de- 
pend on your ability to fill 
the needs of the industry. 





REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES =ZReS YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Tonnage Awarded Is Lighter, 
With Breweries Accounting 
for 5155 of 7668 Ton Total 
—Federal Work Coming Out 
Slowly—15,000 Tons Pend- 
ing for New England 


Structural 





Shapes 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 47 


Pittsburgh—Inquiries are more 
numerous. In projects involving less 
than 100 tons they total 3000 tons. 
Fabricators here have several more 
railroad bridges before them for bids, 
including structures for the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Erie roads. More consistency is 
shown in fabricated bids, this being 
caused by a firm single price policy 
having been adopted by producers on 
structural shapes since Aug. 1. The 
price on standard shapes is 1.60c, 
Pittsburgh, with wide flange quoted 
$2 up. Steel sheet piling remains 
1.90¢e, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland——Development of public 
works program in this district is 
proceeding slowly, and comparatively 
little structural shape tonnage is 
coming out. Interest is centered in 
the Cleveland incinerator for which 
bids went in Aug. 11, requiring 550 
to 1200 tons, depending on the de- 
sign to be adopted. Brewing Corp. 
of America has awarded 425 tons 
for a building here. Plain material is 
firm at 1.60c, base, Pittsburgh. 

Chicago—The largest structural 
tonnage for. private construction 
placed in many months is for 2800 
tons for a brewery at Peoria, II]. In- 
quiries from private sources are 
slightly more numerous but generally 
are for small lots. Nearly 2000 tons 
of shapes are involved in state high- 
way bridges in mid-western and west- 
ern states. The shape market of 
1.70¢c, Chicago, is quoted only for 
prompt business. 

Boston—Bridge work approximat- 
ing 15,000 tons is gradually develop- 
ing in New England, bids being 
asked on the first of the projects, 
taking nearly 2500 tons. Current 
demand for fabricated material is 
light, including a few 100-ton jobs, 
but there is a slight gain in smaller 
lots. Plain material moves slowly 
into this territory at 1.70c, eastern 
mill. 

New York—-For New York state 
bridges 2000 tons of shapes are pend- 
ing, contractors’ bids being in on 
1200 tons. Federal work comes out 
slowly, closing dates on considerable 
work throughout the country having 
been postponed, with uncertainty as 
to codes covering contractors and 
suppliers of materials. Awards are 


» 


light, but inelude 1200 tons for a 
brewery. Plain material is 1.70¢, 
eastern mill, with sellers resisting 
efforts for concessions to larger 
users. 

Philadelphia —- The market is 
quiet, with a few fair size jobs out- 
side this district now being figured, 
including 610 tons for a state bridge 
in Virginia. Plain material is steady 
at 1.70¢c, base, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Buffalo—Demand for structural 
steel continues to broaden. New in- 
quiries reported this week total more 
than 1500 tons, while awards total 
more than 700 tons. 


Contracts Placed 


2800 tons, brewery, Peoria, Ill, for 
Premier-Pabst Corp., to Mississippi 
Valley Structural Steel Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 

1200 tons, building, Hoffman Beverage 
Co., .Newark, N. J., to McClintic- 
Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

600 tons, bridges, Missouri Pacific rail- 
road to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

150 tons, additions to United States Pipe 
& Foundry Co. plant, Bessemer, Ala.., 
to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Ro- 
anoke, Va. 

425 tons, building. Brewing Corp. of 
America, Cleveland, to Republic 
Structural Iron Works, Cleveland. 

300 tons, postoffice, New Bern, N. C., to 
Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

200 tons, for tanks for Hittleman Brew- 
ery, Staten Island, N. Y., to Buffalo 
Tank Corp.. Staten Island, N. Y. 

£70 tons. German-American Brewing 
Co.. Buffalo, to Buffalo Structural 
Steel Co. 

250 tons, trusses for United States 
forest service. San Francisco, to 
Shrader Iron Works, San Francisco. 

225 tons, garage. 134th street and Broad- 
way, New York, to Fassler’ Iron 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Aug. 12 ............ 7,668 
Week ended Aug. 5. ................ 5,882 
Week ended July 29 ............ 34,575 
This week in 1982 ............... 13,805 
Weekly average, 1932 ........ 14,285 
Weekly average, July ............ 15,464 
Weekly average, July ............ 15,809 
Total to date, 1932 .............. 512,055 
Total to date, 1933 .............. 510,398 





Works, New York. 

188 tons, bridge, Kansas City Southern 
railroad, Morris Ferry, Ark., to Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanake, Va., 
to be erected by Kansas City Bridge 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

175 tons, Y. M. C. A. building, Burling- 
ton, Vt., to Vermont Structural Steel 
Co., Burlington. 

160 tons, tank supports, Orange Brew- 
ery Co., Orange, N. J., to Albert 
Smith's Sons Co., Newark. 

125 tons, grain elevator, Minneapolis, to 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Co., Minneapolis. 

100 tons, building, Hovey Institute, 
Waltham, Mass., to Boston Bridge 
Works Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

100 tons, state bridge, Colrain, Mass., 
to Boston Bridge Works Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Contracts Pending 


8000 tons, estimated, two federal bridges 
and one railroad bridge, Cape Cod 
Canal, Sagamore and Bourne, Mass. ; 
figuring plans. 

3000 tons, bridge, Fore river, Quincy, 
Mass.; project authorized. 

1800 tons, superstructure, Little Bay 
bridge, Dover-Newington, N. H.; clos- 
ing Aug. 24. 

760 tons, state highway bridge, Malone, 
is ee 

635 tons, highways and bridges, Texas; 
bids Aug. 16. 

600 tons, bridges, Jones Beach Parkway, 
Wantaugh, N. Y. 

575 tons, bridge, Newark, N. J., Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. 

575 tons, highway bridges, Mississippi. 

500 tons, state bridge, Williamstown, 
Mass. 

500 tons, state bridge, Saco, Me.; bids 
soon. 

500 tons, extension to postoffice, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

500 tons, state bridge, Clallam county, 
Washington; bids Aug. 29. 

175 tons, highway bridges, Laredo, Tex. 

150 tons, building, Spear & Co., Jamaica, 
i) Bee 

430 tons, bridge, Chelan county, Wash- 
ington; bids Aug. 14. 

100 tons, state bridge, East Boston, 
Mass.; bids soon. 

400 tons, highway bridge, Spencer, 
Idaho. 

350 tons, building, Monida, Mont. 

300 tons, building, Chrysler Motors 
Corp., Detroit. 

350 tons, approximately, shapes, plates, 
tainter gates, Oberlin, La.; Hardaway 
Contracting Co., Columbus, Ga., gen- 
eral contractor. 

2.6 tons, I-beams, channels and angles, 
navy, two submarines, Portsmouth, 
N. H.; three bidders quoted same low 
price, 2.40c, delivered, on bulk of ton- 
nage. 

250 tons, bridge, Santos, Brazil. 

200 tons, bottling house, Scranton, Pa., 
for Standard Brewing Co. 

200 =tons, rebuilding bridge, 
Conn.; bids in. 

185 tons, state bridge No. 265, Mont- 
gomery county, Pennsylvania; bids 
Aug. 23. 

185 tons, county bridge, York, Pa.; bids 
about Aug. 25. 

175 tons, shapes and beams for re- 
inforcing floors in 12 public school 
buildings, Cleveland. 

140 tons. postoffice, Malone, N. Y.; bids 
Aug. 24. 

140 tons, Deer creek bridge, Rocks, Md., 
for state highway department. 

125 tons. postoffice. Lewiston, Me.; bids 
of July 10 rejected. 


Lyme, 
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Pending Tonnage’ Fairly 
on cret Heavy, but Releases Are 
Slow In Developing—lIllinois 


Bar S 


Allowed $17,500,000 Federal 
Funds for Road Work— 
Other States Plan Projects 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 47 


Chicago—Road work is expected to 
furnish increasing orders for con- 
erete bars. Illinois has been allowed 
$17,570,770 of federal funds for road 
projects. Wisconsin will close on 
1075 tons for highway construction 
this week, while Indiana has about 
1000 tons to place. Awarding of 
3000 tons for Milwaukee sewage dis: 
posal work still is deferred. Inquir- 
ies for private projects show occa- 
sional gains in number, with tonnage 
involved still light. Prices of 1.75c 
for billet bars and 1.50c for rail steel 
generally are steady but untested by 
large lots. 

Pittsburgh—New orders have sub- 
sided but shipments are fairly heavy. 
The price of bars for reinforcing 
purposes still is 1.75c, Pittsburgh, in 
cut lengths. Rail steel bars are 1.50c, 
Pittsburgh. 

Boston—Small-lot buying of con- 
erete bars is fairly brisk at steady 
prices, but 1.75c, Pittsburgh and Buf- 
falo, for cut lengths is untested on 
tonnage. Miscellaneous small bridge 
inquiry is fair, a state bridge at Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., taking 190 tons. 

New York— Bids are in on more 
than 2000 tons of highway mesh and 
bars for New York state work. New 
Jersey is expected to take figures 
shortly on highway and bridge needs. 
Buying is light, but a fair volume of 
small-lot business is going ahead. On 
this volume 1.75c, Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh, for cut lengths is well main- 
tained. 

About 4500 tons of mesh is pend- 
ing in bids taken by New York, Aug. 
11, 18 and 25. 

Philadelphia—Award of 850 tons 
of reinforcing bars for the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad tunnel, Baltimore, is 
expected shortly. Otherwise demand 
is negligible. Prices are unsettled 
pending application of the steel code, 
and formation of a_ distributors 
supplement code. 


Contracts Placed 


175 tons, addition to Continental Can 
Co. plant, Seattle, to Northwest Steel 
Rolling Mills and Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle; Austin Co., Seattle, 
general contractor. 

115 tons, bridge, Allegheny county, 
Pennsylvania, to Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

100 tons, highway structures, Queens 
county, New York, to Joseph T. Ryer- 
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son & Son Inc., New York; through 
C. Shaffer & Sons Inc., Buffalo. 


Contracts Pending 


1200 tons, mesh, highways and bridges, 
New York; bids Aug. 15. 

1174 tons, specification 3173, Los An- 
geles; Soule Steel Co. and Blue Dia- 
mond Co., Los Angeles, low. 

850 tons, Pennsylvania railroad tunnel, 
Baltimore; award expected shortly. 
770 tons, highways and bridges, Texas; 

bids Aug. 16. 

190 tons, highways and bridges, Arkan- 
sas; bids Aug. 17. 

190 tons, state bridge, substructure, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., taking bids. 


Dock Stocks of Iron Ore 
Now Less Than Last Year 


Tron Ore Prices, Page 48 

Cleveland—Stocks of Lake Su 
perior iron ore at Lake Erie ports 
now are below the amount of a year 
ago—4,792,192 tons, as of Aug. 1, 
compared with 5,298,383 tons on the 
comparable date last year. Receipts 
at the ports and shipments for the 
season with dock balances follow: 


Dock Bal. 





Ship- Aug. 

Receipts ments 1, 1933 

PumaAlo  ...::.. 272,168 125 3,153 
I aceccansandeos 119,278 126,885 125,367 
Conneaut .... 642,259 684,536 1,638,006 
Ashtabula .... 517,776 623,883 1,428,281 
Fairport ...... 203,957 198,925 402,727 
Cleveland .... 1,148,892 886,447 831,691 
LOTEIM  ....00 748,679 567,674 24,430 
BMuron _....s. 83,309 83,724 321,796 
PORE :..,cascssve 89,888 87,778 16,741 
6 ee 3,826,206 3,259,977 4,792,192 

1 year ago.... 625,938 963,455 5,298,383 


Receipts at other than Lake Erie 
ports for the season to Aug. 1 were 





Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Aug. 12 ............ 390 
Week ended Aug. 5. ................ 1,700 
Week ended July 29 ............ 10,825 
ce a 3,971 
Weekly average, 1932 ........ 3,920 
Weekly average, 1933 .......... 3,232 
Weekly average, July ............ 5,282 
Total to date, 1932 ............ 137,684 
Total to date, 19338 .............. 106,661 





1,239,555 tons, compared with 288,- 
548 tons last year. 


Cold-Finished Price Firm; 
Shafting Is Advanced 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 47 


Pittsburgh — Turned and ground 
shafting, Cumberland, Md., base, has 
been advanced $5 a ton, which is sim- 
ilar to the rise on cold-finished bars 
last week. Advanced prices on the 
various size classifications of shaft- 
ing appear on page 47 of Steer. The 
market on cold-finished bars still is 
strong and producers are working 
with backlogs of good proportion. 
Shipments this month are compar- 
able to June but new orders show 
declines. Cold-drawn bars have been 
tested in some recent instances at 
1.95¢e, base Pittsburgh. There still 
is considerable 1.70c tonnage not en- 
tirely specified. 


Mayville Stacks Bid In 


Plant and equipment of the old 
Mayville Iron Co., Mayville, Wis., 
was bid in by Iron & Steel Prod- 
ucts Ine., Railway Exchange, Chi 
cago, at the public auction held at 
Mayville Aug. 3. The amount of the 
bid was not revealed. J. C. Nance, 
representing the purchasing com- 
pany, indicated that the plant will be 
dismantled. Equipment includes two 
100-ton blast furnaces, 9 hot blast 
stoves, three locomotives and many 
cars; storage bins and trestles; 700 
tons of rails, 400 tons of pipe, 200 
carloads of fire brick and 15,000 tons 
of scrap steel and iron. It was part- 
ly dismantled several years ago when 
the latest owner of the _ property, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., dis- 
posed of it to Chicago interests. The 
plant site and ore deposits were not 
included in the sale, having been 
held under lease. 


New England Plant Reopens 


Union Drawn Steel Co., subsidiary 
of Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, 
O., has resumed production at its 
plant at Hartford, Conn., after being 
practically closed for about a year. 
About 60 men were recalled to work. 
General improved conditions in man- 
ufacturing have increased demand for 
products of this plant. 


Production of pig iron in Japan 
in May was 83,725 metric tons, an 
increase of 2250 metric tons over 
the production in May, 1932. Total 
production of the present fiscal yeur 
was 165,200 metric tons. 


or 
o 
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Pipe 


Ten Thousand Tons Placed for 
Southwestern Gas 
ket for Standard Pipe Is Quieter 


Line—Mar- 


PIPE: PRICES, PAGE 47 


Pittsburgh—-Demand for standard 
pipe appears to have subsided the 
past week and fewer orders are 
noted. No line pipe projects are be- 
ing considered by producers here as 
ready for active closing. Pipe ship- 
ments continue fairly active by barge 
to points on the lower Ohio. Pipe 
operations in this district continue 
mainly on the small sizes of standard 
pipe and mechanical tubing. 

Cleveland —- General contractors’ 
bids on Cleveland watermains, re- 
quiring approximately 32,000 tons 
of cast iron pipe, 24 to 48 inches, 
2500 tons of steel plates for welded 
riveted construction, and 1000 tons 
of pipe fittings, have been awarded 
with indications that material will 
be purchased shortly. The market for 
standard pipe is quiet, jobbers plac- 
ing occasional carload orders. 

Chicago—Cast pipe orders are light 
and work financed by public funds has 


yet to make its appearance. Projects 
for which applications for loans have 
been made in the Middle West involve 
a large tonnage of cast pipe but in few 
instances have these applications been 
approved. Detroit is seeking funds for 
about $80,000,000 of public work. Pipe 
is pending for a sewage disposal plant 
at Milwaukee to be financed by fed- 
eral aid. For an extension to a south- 
western gas pipe line, 10,000 tons of 
steel pipe have been placed with the 
A. O. Smith Corp. 

Boston—For steam line extension 
by the Boston Edison Illuminating 
Co., three contractors have bought 
close to 175 tons of steel pipe, 16- 
inch and under. Steel pipe business 
is being done at recent advances. 
Cast pipe demand is small. Provi- 
dence, R. I., has placed 500 tons with 
a New Jersey foundry which is also 
low on 3000 tons for Lowell, Mass. 

New York—Cast pipe buying and 





the CENTRAL 
Non-Skid Grating 


admits light and ventilation. Economical, easily 
installed, strong, durable self draining. Can be 


had in any length and gage. 
vantage of other gratings PLUS the exclusive 
non-skid feature of “KNOBBY” Floor Plates. 


Centra |ron ¢ Steet Co. 
A ABT emma rR 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. , 
Branches in all Principal. Cities 





Has all the ad- 
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inquiry is light, some tonnage be- 
ing held up by lack of financing. Sev- 
eral hundred tons are bid for West- 
chester county sewers while state 
projects furnish the bulk of other in- 
quiry, none large. On small miscel- 
laneous buying, $35 to $36, eastern 
foundry, prevails. 

Birmingham—Pipe business shows 
little change. Several contract 
awards are reported but the pipe has 
not been purchased. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


500 tons, 12-inch, Providence, R. I., to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
East Burlington, N. J. 

167 tons, 6-inch class B, Santa Monica, 
Calif., to Ipamco Pipe Corp., Los An- 
geles, which will furnish foreign pipe. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


175 tons, 16-inch and under, steam line 
extensions, Edison Electric Dluminat- 
ing Co., Boston, to National Tube Co. 
and Bethlehem Steel Co., through 
three Boston contractors. 

Instated tonnage, 105,600 feet, small 
sizes, iron or steel, for Panama, to 
United States Steel Products Co., New 
York, $10,542, delivered; bids July 10, 
schedule 2880. 

Instated tonnage, corrosion resisting 
steel tubing, navy, Puget Sound, Calif., 
to National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, $11,- 
923.24, delivered; bids Aug. 1, sched- 
ule 446. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


1850 to 2150 tons, 5 to 8-inch class B 
or 150 to 250, Oakland, Calif; bids 
Aug. 11. 

1112 tons, 20 and 30-inch Denny Way, 
Seattle, extension; Queen City Con- 
struction i». awarded contract, 
awaiting confirmation of R. F. C. 

250 tons, 10 and 18-inch, federal prison, 
McNeil Island, Wash.; readvertised 
bids called for Aug. 8. 

310 tons, 6, 8 and 10-inch, state prison, 
Walla Walla, Wash.; bids Aug. 8. 
172 tons, 18-inch class B, Alhambra, 

Calif.; bids rejected. 

150 tons, Los Angeles county fair 
grounds, Pomona, Calif; bids Aug. 7. 

109 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch for Sumner, 
Wash.; bids Aug. 14. 

100 tons, 4 and 6-inch, Liberty, N. Y.; 
bids in. 


Power Show for Buffalo 


A power show and mechanical ex- 
position will be held in Buffalo, Aug. 
28-Sept. 2, in the Broadway auditorium 
in connection with the convention of 
the National Association of Power En- 
gineers. Carr Parker is chairman of 
the exposition committee. 


~_ 


_ 


Nears End of Receivership 


Creditors of the Internationl Steel 
Co., Evansville, Ind., are to be paid 
in full. Indiana circuit court approy- 
al of plans to pay a 35 per cent di- 
vidend was given the National City 
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HOT aNo COLD 








ROLLED 
--inall Cempers 


The rapid growth and development of 
modern forming and stamping prac- 


tice has widened the scope and created 
new demands for strip steel in many 


branches of industry. 


Since 1897 we have specialized 
high quality Hot and Cold Rolled 
Strip Steel, which constantly met the 
increasing requirements in this field. 


Also Bright Cold Rolled ALLEGHENY 


STAINLESS STEELS in all grades. 
cellent for drawing and forming. Re- 
sists corrosion, may be welded and 


soldered. 


NEW YORK 
DAYTON, OHIO 
NEWARK 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


A wide range of high and low carbon 
strip steel in all tempers—widths 
from %” to 24”—hot and cold rolled 
—coiled or cut to lengths that best 
suit your needs. 


Ex- 


Save with Stee/ 


WEST LEECHBURG STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: UNION BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch Sales Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA 


DETROIT 
TOLEDO 


(Dean Higgins & Co.) 


BUFFALO—ROCHESTER—S YRACUSE 
(Brace-Mueller-Huntley, Ine.) 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS of COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
are carried by: 

EDGCOMB STEEL CO.—PHILADELPHIA 
EDGCOMB STEEL CORP.—NEWARK 
JOS. T. RYERSON & SON—CHICAGO 
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bank, receiver. The cOmpany was 
placed in the hands of a receiver 
about a year ago and since that time 
has paid 65 per cent of its claims. 
According to the petition just filed, 
the business is in such a condition 
that the receivership may be ended 
and the property returned to stock- 
holders and officers. 


ready to furnish this product for the 
home market. 


Suspends Southern Rates 


Interstate commerce commission has 
suspended until Feb. 28, 1934, the op- 
eration of certain railroad schedules 
which propose to establish a propor- 


La., to Texas Gulf ports to be used 
in connection with proportional barge 
line, or rail-barge proportional rates 
from Birmingham and other interior 
southeastern origins to New Orleans 
via the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion. 


Mexico Suspends Duties on 





tional rate of 20 cents per 100 pounds 
on iron and steel articles in carloads, 
from New Orleans and Baton Rouge, 


Seitetsusho, Japanese steel syndi- 
eate has succeeded in rolling some 
types of steel sheet piling and is 


V7 


Specific Steel Products 


Two recent measures by the gov- 
ernment of Mexico promise addi- 
tional exports of steel products from 
the United States to that country. 

One measure exempts from import 
duties all kinds of building mate- 
rials for construction work at Acapu!- 
co, Mexico, a large west coast port. 
Its isolated position imposes great 
difficulties in delivery of materials 
from Mexican mills and they must be 
imported, the United States being 
the most logical source. 

The other order exempts from duty 
all steel and iron sheets intended for 
the manufacture of foodstuff contain- 
ers as these materials are difficult 
to obtain from domestic producers. 
Export of food products from Mexico 
is increasing and this action opens 
the way for increased sales for this 
purpose. 












Scans Price Fixing Report 


Federal trade commission now has 
before it for final consideration its re- 
port relating to contracts for the con- 
struction of government buildings par- 
ticularly with a view of determining 
whether or not there are or have been 
any price fixing or other agreements 
in connection with building materials 
with respect to the prices or other 
terms at which such materials will be 
furnished contracts for the work. The 
report was called for by a senate reso- 
lution and the results will be transmit- 


ted to the senate. 
and service rendered by this S ea 


Soviet Stacks Set Record 


HEXAGONS Daily output of pig iron in Soviet 
. Russia since the beginning of June 

EXTRA WIDE : 
FLATS as to the grade of steel to apply has been above 20,000 tons, reaching 
fie: : a hE a record of 22,470 tons on June 14, 
SPECIAI Seer ee according to the bulletin of economic 

+ es 4 4 es “1 . O ad é ° % TSs ¢ 3 
SHAPES information of the USSR chamber of 


Bliss & Laughlin, Inc. aoe 


Harvey, Ill. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all principal cities 





A cold finished bar 


product resulting from over forty 


years of experience. 


You can depend upon the quality 


ROUNDS 
SQUARES 
FLATS 


National source of supply. Every 
phase of our operations is care- 
fully supervised and complete in 


every detail. If you are in doubt 


place your problem with us. 


Los Angeles Ships Scrap 


Export of scrap iron and steel 
from Los Angeles to the Orient was 
resumed July 20 when a Japanese 
freighter took out 1500 tons. A 
second shipment was to be made 
July 26. 
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Pig lron 


Shipments Continue Heavy But 
New Buying Dwindles—Sellers 
Not Quoting Beyond Oct. 1 


PIG IRON PRICES, PAGE 48 


Pittsburgh—Ten days ago the soft 
coal strike, appearing serious, forced 
several steel companies in this dis- 
trict to inquire for basic iron. How- 
ever, by last week, the _ situation 
eased and pig iron business has re- 
verted to occcasional carload lots 
which merchant foundries, radiator 
makers and other melters are speci- 
fying from day to day. The market 
is firm at $17, Neville Island, on 
foundry grades, with bessemer 50 
cents higher and $16.50 nominally 
quoted for basic. 

Cleveland—Shipments are heavier 
than in July, but there is little new 
inquiry, and sales are light, 1000 tons 
for the week in the case of a lead- 
ing merchant interest here. Steel- 
works furnaces are practically out 
of the market, having little to offer. 
The market is firm at $16.50, base, 
Cleveland, for local or outside ship- 
ment. Considerable hesitation in 
forward commitments is caused by 
consumers’ expectations of higher 
wages and increased costs of mate- 
rials under the industrial codes. 

Chicago—Shipments have yet to 
show the decline anticipated for this 
month, the movement instead show- 
ing slight gains in some directions. 
New business is fairly steady but buy- 
ing is not expected to increase ma- 
terially before September. Prices 
have been firm and there are some 
expectations of a further advance for 
fourth quarter. Consumers’ stocks 
have increased moderately over re- 
cent weeks, principally as a result 
of heavier consumption, though in 
some instances users have anticipated 
further price increases. The market 
continues $17, furnace, for No. 2 
foundry and malleable. 

Boston—Sellers are not openly 
booking fourth quarter business at 
present prices, but some current buy- 
ing, which is light, may be for last 
quarter melt. Shipments against old 
orders are fair. A machinery build- 
er is inquiring for several hundred 
tons. Mystic Iron Works price is 
firm at $17, furnace, with other do- 
mestic producers in line as to freight 
and silicon differentials. Dutch iron 
still may be bought below this figure, 
but Indian iron is near the domestic 
market. Freight rate on pig iron 
from Bridgeport, Conn., and Harbor 
Junction Wharf, R. I., to Indian Or- 
chard, Mass., has been reduced to 
$2.65 from $3.20. 

New York——Domestic pig iron sell- 
ers as yet have not opened their 
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books for fourth quarter and conse 
quently are not submitting figures, 
it is said, on 400 tons of No. 2 plain 
and No. 2X foundry iron for the A. 
P. Smith Mfg. Co., East Orange, N. 


J. Action on fourth quarter quota- 
tions is not likely until after the steel 
code has been approved; moreover, 
there may be a delay pending clari 
fication of the labor outlook in the 
coal and coke regions of Western 


Pennsylvania, Shipments continue 
good, but new business remains dull 
Buffalo—Buying is limited to iron 


for almost immediate shipment be 
cause sellers refuse to quote beyond 
Oct. 1. While August shipments to 
date have been slightly behind those 





O* THE blue prints a Morgan 
horizontal Charger’ indicates 
extraordinary ability to stand up un- 
der hard service. In mill use, the 
results of six decades of Morgan en- 
gineering integrity are seen in the 
rigid construction which withstands 
the severe stresses to which a 
charger is subjected. Shown here 
is a 3-ton;s 52’-0” Span, Overhead 
Billet Charger, one of several types 
built by Morgan for charging and 
drawing slabs or billets. Morgan 
Chargers are built in any capacity 
required, with side or end grip tongs 
operated by air or motor. Trolley 
frame is a one-piece box section steel 
casting with spur or worm gearing 
mounted di ly on the top. 


New York, 11 W. 42d St. 
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BLOOMING MILLS’ 
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CONTINUOUS MILLS 
STRUCTURAL MILLS 
ELECTRIC TRAVELING CRANES 
CHARGING MACHINES 
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STEAM HAMMERS 
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Pittsburgh, 1420 Oliver Bldg. 
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of the first half of July they are 
still near the peak of the last two 
years. Prices are being maintained 
firmly. Six blast furnaces are pro- 
ducing here. 

Philadelphia— Buying is light with 
some letup noted on contract ship- 
ments. Prices are firm. Brooke Iron 
Co., Birdsboro, Pa., will blow in its 
stack some time next month. 

Cincinnati—Sales are down sharp- 
ly, chiefly because important inter- 
ests in this district covered needs for 
this quarter. Shipments continue 
near the July rate with melt little 
changed and probably only a small 
part of the iron being added to in- 
ventory. Labor troubles in the coal 
fields have not been reflected in the 
fourth-quarter inquiries. 

St. Louis—Contrary to 
precedent, the melt here has gained 
during the past three weeks. Mal- 
leable and gray iron foundries ac- 
count for the major portion of the 
tonnage being moved. Stove and 
heating apparatus plants report the 
best volume of business since 1929. 
Shipments of iron continue heavy. 
Furnace interests are not quoting on 
fourth-quarter inquiries. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Birmingham, Ala. 


seasonal 


Buying, in 


or Monel metal. 








|AUSER'STANDER 
TANK CO. 


~ CINCINNATI,O 
USA 








PICKLING PURPOSES 


Every pickling and acid storage tank we 
produce is made to order. Only perfect 
timbers are used—tie rods, nuts and 
washers are made of acid resisting bronze 


We design and manufacture tanks lined 
with lead, rubber or protective wood. 


Consult us regarding your 
tank problems. 


small tonnages, is active, the aggre- 
gate tonnage of foundry iron being 
moved approximating current pro- 
duction. Base price, $13, is firm. 





Toronto, Ont,—Sales fell into a 
slump during the week, largely due 
to a holiday on Monday. Producers 


look for more active demand early in 
September. Melters are buying as 
demands dictate and no booking has 
been done for future delivery. Prices 
are firm and unchanged. 


Coke 


Foundry Grades Marked Up; 
Labor Situation Clearing 
Coke Prices, Page 48 
The coke market was clarified 
somewhat late last week when fric- 
tion died down, at least partly, in 
the Western Pennsylvania coal 
fields. Consequently, coke _ prices 
were more definitely settled and sev- 
eral producers entirely out of the 
market ventured a few quotations. 
With this re-entry, premium foundry 
coke has been advanced 50 cents to 
$4.50, Connellsville ovens, and com- 











mon grades of foundry coke are up 
to $3.75, ovens. Furnace coke car- 
ries a wide range. One producer is 
not willing to sell under $3.50 or 
$4, ovens, but some small tonnage is 
available at $2.75 and $3. 
Foundries in the Chicago district 
are taking larger lots of by-product 
coke, shipments being heavier than 
a month ago. Demand was stimu- 
lated recently to a certain extent by 
prospects of a coal and coke shortage 
resulting from the eastern strike and 
some users are protecting themselves 
with larger inventories. There are 
some expectations of an advance in 
prices for September over current 
levels of $7.75, ovens, for outside de- 
livery and $8.25 delivered, Chicago. 


Ferroalloys nie iii 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 48 

Ferromanganese is unchanged at 
$82, eastern seaboard, on spot and 
contract shipments in car lots, while 
domestic spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per 
cent, is steady at $27, furnace, for 
spot, delivered. New specifications 
are larger than a week ago, although 
sellers are not inclined to attach any 
particular significance to this devel- 
opment. 

Two furnaces in the Pittsburgh 
district continue on ferromanganese. 
The stocks of this alloy belonging to 
one important steel producer have 
been greatly reduced recently 
Washed gravel fluorspar is $14, Illi- 
nois, or $15.50, delivered Pittsburgh, 
by all water route. 


Some Refractories Up $5 


Refractory brick producers’ ad- 
vanced prices $5 per 1000 effective 
Aug. 7 on first and second quality fire 
clay, malleable bung and silica brick. 
Magnesite and chrome brick are not 
affected. 


Imports at Philadelphia 

Philadelphia — Imports received 
at this port during the week 
ending Aug. 5 included 3800 tons 
manganese ore from Cuba. Swedish 
imports included 100 tons sponge 
iron, 9 tons steel bars and 5 tons steel 
tubes. 

National Supply Co., Toledo, O., 
is shipping five to seven cars of fin- 
ished oilfield supplies each week, 
compared with two to three cars a 
month a year ago. The company is 
employing six times as many workers 
as a year ago and is buying three 
to five cars of steel a month, com- 
pared with one car per month last 
year. 
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‘ > ny $14.75, this grade of heavy melting 
Prices Firm and Some Are Site cess . — 
steel always carries a_ recognized 


¥ ra Advanced—Tonnage Buying At premium of from 50 to 75 cents per 
Market—Some Grades Scarce ton for quality. The scrap market 


here is considerably stronger than 
two weeks ago as a result of these 


Pittsburgh—A down-river mill ago of around 15,000 tons by the purchases, The list of the Pitts- 
purchased several thousand tons of Donora, Pa., plant at $14 and $13.75, burgh & Lake Erie railroad, approxi- 
heavy melting steel] the middle of Union railroad points in Pittsburgh. mately 1000 tons, was sold to a 
last week, paying $14, delivered. This Although the scrap on the Pennsyl- Monessen, Pa., user at $14, and the 
follows upon the purchase ten days vania railroad list brought around Baltimore & Ohio July list sold Aug. 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL OQ ANGLE BARS—STEEL O Eastern Pa. ........ 7.00to 7.50 Chi., rolled steel.. 11.50 to 12.00 
Birmingham ........ 9,00 16 20.00 “CRICERO...55500601....0... 11.00 to 11.50 N. Y., deal... 4.50to 5.00 Cincinnati, iron.... 8.50to 9.00 
Boston, dealers .... 7.00to 7.50 St. Louis .............. 9.50to 10.00 Pittsburgh ............. 9.75 to 10.25 E. Pa., iron ..... 12.00 to 13.00 
Buffalo, No. 1...... 11.00 to 11.50 E. Pa.. steel . 14.50 
Buffalo, No. 2...... 10.00 to 10.50 LOW PHOSPHORUS Q O CAST IRON BORINGS O Pitts., iron .......... 12.50 to 13.00 
CHICAZO  2..-eeeceeeseee 10.25 to10.75 Buffalo, billets and Birming., plain.... 3.00to 3.25 Pitts., steel .......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleve., No. 1 ........ 10.50 to 11.00 bloom Crops ...... 11.50 to 12.50 Boston, chem. . 9.00 to10.00 St. Louis, iron . 8.50 to 9.00 
Cleve., No. 2 ........ 10.00 to 10.50 Cleveland bil. and Boston, dealers... 3.25 to 3.50 St. Louis, steel .... 10.00 to 10.50 
ng a : seaseseesees aa. = ge amen prope er mere eo ID Saetastsclsveccuss 6.25 to 6.75 
OE. INO. S sereseeseeee 00 tO 9. stern Pa. ........ -00 to 14. CRICKEO’  cesscarcrseess : 3.50 N 
it SAE 12.00 Pittsburgh _ billet Caeat’ deat 6.00 to $50 NO. 3 CAST SCRAP o 
F sie tle, GOAL. ...eceeee 5.50 to 6.00 Birmingham ........ 9.00 to 10.00 
KE. Pa., No. 2 .... ? 10.59 bloom crops ...... 15.50 to 16.00 Cleveland ............ 8.25 to 8.50 Boston, No. 2 5.00 to 5.50 
Federal, Mil. wssenere 8.75 to 9.25 Pitts. sheet bar Co ee ee 7.00 to 7.50 Boston. Tax com. 10.00 to 10.50 
Granite City, Ill. 8.00to 8.50 CTOPS  weesseeesersereees 15.50 to 16.00 KE. Pa., chem. .... 10.00 to12.00 Buffalo cupola - 10.00 to 10.50 
= = — a * e+ re ore N. Y., deal............ 4.50 to 5.00 Buffalo (mach.).... 11.00 to 11.50 
° -+ aGeal. oO. 2 e oO ° FROGS, SWITCHES o Oo Pittsburgh ...... 0.95 t0. 10.25 Cleve. cuneate 0.50 to 00 
N. ¥. deal. yd. .... 5.50to 6.00 Chicago 10.50 to 11.00 15 to 5.25 era Sean aeeces 
Pitts., No. 1 ......... 13.50 to 14.00 S >i paeammanamaas 1 00 to 10.50 St. Louis ............. 4.75 to 5.25 Chi. mach. net.... 10.50 to 11.00 
St. L; No. 1 del... 9.00to 9.50 C LOUIS a... CAE SO 20.9 Chi., railroad net 10.00 to 10.50 
Nas : were ‘ Cinci., mach. cup. 9.00to 9.50 
Valleys, No. 1 .... 13.00to 13.50 saoveLinc STEEL O . O PIPE ANDFLUES Q OF Cleve. cupola ...... 10.00 to 10.50 
CRICABO  accicisserscnss 10.25 to10.75 Cinci., deal. ........ 4.50to 5.00 Detroit, net .......... 8.50 to 9.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS oe a | enaeee 6.75 to 7.00 E. Pa., cupola 12.00 to 13.00 
Buffalo, dealers.... 9.50to010.50 St. Louis ............. 9.00to 9.50 par N. Y., cup. deal.... 6.00 to 6.50 
Chi. (Factory) .... 8.50 to 9.00 Se Paes 6k ose eee 
Cleveland .............. 10.00 to 10.50 RAILROAD WROUGHT i: (hi wes 750t 8.00 foundries .......... 9.00 to 9.50 
POON. <navcosntvciuabees 9.50 to 10.00 Birmingham ........ 7.00 to 7.50 Cincinnati ier 5°00 8 5 50 Pitts., cupola 10.50 to 11.50 
E. Pa. new mat.... 11.00 to 11.50 Boston, dealers... 2.00to 2.50 pactern Pa 9.00 to 9.50 San Fran., del. .... 13.50 to 14.00 
Pittsburgh ............ 13.00 to 13.50 Buffalo, No. 1 ...... 7.00 to 8.00 N. “Yy. de “" peaena E00 Dee a ROARED Gisxtnsvstassncccene 4.50to 6.50 
. ie » N. ‘ kee ae to 5.25 s : y 
WI eines 12.50 to 13.00 Buffalo, No. 2 ...... 11.00 to 11.50 wa <2 St. Louis, No. 1.... 9.00to 9.50 
Chi., No. 1, net... 9.00to 9.59 St Louis ............ 6.00to 6.50 st’ TL. No.1 mach. 9.00to 9.50 
‘hi Jo. 2 a .25 t 15 
BUNDLED SHEETS 9 40) Chi, NO. 2'ninw-- 1088103002 songe PLASRINGS OO weave aT og 
Cee eee eee renee . . *, cal e Beecocese vl ? > i - am rc er v7) 
Cincinnati, del. .... 6.00 to 6.50 Eastern Pa. ........ z 13.00 soston, dealers... 5.00 to 5.50 Boston, del. .......... 5.25 to 5.50 
Cleveland .............. 8.00to 8.50 N. Y., No. 1 deal. 6.50 to 7.00 a sssssnnssseees _ 9.00 to 9.50 Bost.. mach. cast 7.00to 7.50 
Eastern Pa. ........ 9.00 to 10.00 Pitts., No. 1 ........ 13.50 to 14.00 Wieve. ov. 10 in. 9.00to 9.50 Buffalo, break .... 7.00to 8.00 
Pittsburgh ........... 12.00 to 12.50 St. Louis, No. 1... 7.00to 7.50 Detroit. ............. - 8.00to 8.50 Gleve., break 7.50 to 8.00 
BR UD © vncsnrsanessae 5.50 to 6.00 St. Louis, No. 2... 8.75 to 9.25 Detroit, auto net 9.50 to 10.00 
FORGE SCRAP Oo O Detroit, break. .... 6.50 to 7.00 
SPECIFICATION PIPE OG Boston, dealers ... 4.00to 4.50 Bastern Pa. .......... 10.00 to 10.50 
Chttes sates =e BE Boston .... . 4.00to 4,50 Chicago (heavy).. 11.50t012.00 N.Y. No. i, deal. 7.00to 7.50 
Cincinnati... §00to 5.50 Eastern Pa. ........ 9.50 to 10.00 astern Pa. ...... 10.00 N'Y” break. deal. 6.75 to 7.00 
RPEENIEE macs sceceknasesess ibe 00° Te00! = TS. 5 ORE Bn osscscess 5.50 to 6.00 Pittsburgh 10.00 to 10.50 
St. tale nds: 5.00 to 5.50 ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS a) 
BUSHELING oO G CRICASO, NCC .......... 8.00 to 8.50 MALLEABLE oO 
STEEL RAILS SHORT OO Buffalo, No. 1 ...... 9.50 to 10.50 St. Louis ................ 9.00 to 9.50 Boston, consum... 11.00 to 12.00 
Birmingham ........ 11.50 to12.00 Chicago, No. 1...... 8.50 to 9.00 REEIRNGY Sis sccnnsadusedive 11.50 to 12.00 
Boston, dealers... 6.50to 7.00 Ginci., No. 1 deal. 6.50to 7.00 AXLE TURNINGS Q OQ Chicago, R. R....... 11.00 to 11.50 
TNO © eeiteieseiess ss 12.00 to 12.50 Cinci., No. 2 .......... 300to 3.50 Boston, dealers... 4.50to 4.75 Cinci., agri. del..... 8.50to 9.00 
Chicago (3 ft.)...... 11.50 t012.00 (Cleve.. No. 2 ...... 8.00 to 8.25 Buffalo... 7.50to 8.00 Cinci., R. R. del... 9.00to 9.50 
Chicago (2 ft.)...... 12.00 to 12.50 Det., No. 1 new.... 8.25to 8.75 Chi., elec. fce..... 8.00to 8.50 Cleveland, rail ....11.50 to 12.00 
Cincinnati, del. .... 11.50 to 12.00 St. Louis, No. 1... 6.50to 7.00 Cleveland _............ 9.50t010.00 Detroit, auto ...... 8.50 to 9.00 
BONED. circkicesviccctunt 11.00 to 11.50 Val. new No. 1.... 12.50 to 13.00 ang ie GG, lavsinsic 10.00 to10.50 st. Louis. R. R. 9.50 to 10.00 
Pitts. (open- St. Louis ....... 5.50 to 6.00 
hearth, 3 ft. MACHINE TURNINGS 0 
eee 15.00 to 15.50 Birmingham ......... 3.00 to 3.25 STEEL — AXLES 9.00to 9 — RAILS wos ROLLING 5 
eae 10.50 to 11.00 Boston, dealers .... 4.25 to 4.50 etna Tales “See = ose 5 feet and over 
Buffalo .....ccsseieeeees 6.25 to 6.75 Buffalo éhictnes 10.00 A 11.00 3irmingham ........ 9.50 to 10.50 
STOVE PLATE Oo O- Chicago ................ 6.00 to 6.50 Chi “ oe 15 e Boston, dealers .... 6.00to 6.50 
Birmingham ........ 7.00 to 7.50 Cinci., deal. .......... 5.50 to 6.00 5 ne Pong seeees 11.50 to ae SuffalO vocececccee 9.00 to 9.50 
Boston, dealers... 4.50to 4.75 (Cleveland ............ 8.00 to 8.25 ae tious Speen 10.25 t ie Chicago ........,....---. 11.00 to 11.50 
Pema ea ps os ee TB RINIES Ss cca decvsslireses 6.50 to et OE, LOUIS 2... SOTO IV.ID tastern Pa........ 13.00 
icago, Nev ........ : 0 56. Eastern Pa. ........ 8.00 to 8.50 New York, dealer 7.25t 7.75 
Cinci., deal. net... 6.0@to 6.50 N. Y, deal... 45e to 80g SRARTRS Oo OQ St. Louis ............ 10.50 to 11.00 
Detroit, net .......... 4.50to 5.00 pittsburgh ............ 10.50 to 11.00 eee — pt... nee as oe 
Eastern Pa. ........ 950° Bt; Louis 0.060... 4.50to 5.00 astern Pa. ........ 9.00 to 19.50 
N. Y. deal. Fdry. 6.00to 6.50 alievs ......ccccccce 10.75 to11.00 N- Y., deal. .......... 10.00 to 10.25 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 0 
BE BO Sohinseccritacss 7.00 to 7.50 ‘ St. Louis .............. 8.00to 8.50 Chicago, cut ........ 11.00 to 11.50 
BORINGS AND TURNINGS oO | es PD Ss ee Greene 8.50to 9.00 
COUPLERS, SPRINGS oO For Blast Furnace Use CAR WHEELS o o 
BOAT oo ocieascscoises’ 11.50 to12.00 Boston, dealers... 3.50to 3.75 Birming., iron ...... §.00 to 9.50 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS o 
CHICAGO  ...eeeeeeeeeeee 11.00 t0 11.50 Buffalo ......cscccsesee 6.50 to 7.00 Boston, iron deal.. 5.50to 6.00 Buffalo ........ccc00 11.00 to 11.50 
Damern Pa. ........ 14.00 to 14.50 Cinci., deal. .......... 5.50 to 6.00 Buffalo, iron ........ 8.00 to 9.00 Chicago ........ pier: 11.50 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh ............. 15.00 to 15.50 Cleveland .............. 8.25 to 8.50 Buffalo, steel ...... 11.00 to 11.50 Eastern Pa. ........ 12.50 to 13.50 
Be EMRE Sicisccoenecss BESO BOBO LIGTRONE  oicccsiccesicssees 7.00 to 7.50 Chicago, iron ...... 9.50 to 10.00 Pittsburgh ............ 15.25 to 15.75 
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7, is understood to have moved direct 
into the plants of a leading interest 
here. While machine shop turnings 
are stronger at $11 to at least one 
point, blast furnace scrap is off 25 
cents a ton and in keeping, both 
heavy cast and cupola cast scrap, are 
softer. 

Cleveland— Activity in steel and 
iron scrap is confined almost entirely 
to shipments on contracts. Some 
small lots of blast furnace materiai 
and broken cast scrap have been 
bought. Prices continue firm and 
show considerable strength. Fur- 
ther buying is expected within a few 
days. 

Chicago—-Scrap is marking time 
with prices generally steady and un- 
changed. There is no mill buying, 
following fairly heavy purchases of 
heavy melting steel by two interests 
at $10.50 to $10.75 a week ago, leav- 
ing the market on this grade un- 
changed at $10.25 to $10.75. Some 
railroad lists are moderately heavier 
and dealers find larger lots of some 
grades available. Shipments against 
orders are fairly heavy but have tend- 
ed downward slightly at some points 
recently. 


Boston——Activity in scrap has sub- 


sided, although shipments continue 
heavy, prices are strong and a light 
supply is available for several active 
grades. Stove plate and No. 1 ma- 
chinery cast are firmer with $7, de- 
livered, on the former and $11 paid 
for the latter, delivered. The Wor- 
cester and Phillipsdale steel works 
continue to pay $9 to $9.50 for heavy 
melting steel, delivered. 

New York — Scrap prices are 
strong with an advancing tendency 
on some grades, although the activ- 
ity of last month has subsided. Buy- 
ing continues active and most mills 
are taking shipments. Buying for 
water shipment holds well. 

Philadelphia—While heavy melt- 
ing steel and some other leading 
grades are unchanged scrap _ prices 
are higher on some items, includ- 
ing cupola cast, knuckles and cou- 
plers, rerolling rails, stove plate and 
steel wheels. 

Detroit—The market continues to 
show elements of strength in bidding 
prices on current automobile and rail- 
road lists but published prices hold 
without change. 

Buffalo—The quietest week since 
April is reported by scrap dealers. 
Consumers, comfortably covered for 
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New York, 
Cleveland, 





One of 30,000 
STAMPINGS 


CROSBY 


Sinee 1896 the Crosby plant has been devoted, ex- 
clusively, to designing and producing Sheet Metal 
Avail yourself of this experience. 


us your next stamping problem and watch results. 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


Philadelphia, 
Detroit, 
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Pittsburgh, 
Chicago. 
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the quarter, are awaiting definite 
price trends before taking care of 
future needs. Large shipments of 
No. 2 heavy melting steel are arriv- 
ing here from down state, by rail 
and by barge. 

Cincinnati—Bullish sentiment pre- 
vails in the scrap market here de- 
spite dull trading. Interest centers 
on another list of the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad offering 23,000 
tons, of which 9500 tons are rails. 
In the past two years this road has 
withdrawn the material after bid- 
ding, issuing lists spasmodically. De- 
liveries on 75,000 to 100,000 tons of 
scrap from L. & N. cars, On a sale for 
the Ashland plant of the American 
Rolling Mill Co., will run over eight 
or 10 months. Prices are unchanged. 

St. Louis—Prices of iron and steel 
scrap continue strong, advances havy- 
ing been made on blast furnace ma- 
terials, some steel specialties and 
east grades. Available supplies are 
dwindling, and dealers are hesitant 
about taking orders unless they have 
material in sight. 

Birmingham, Ala.—No slowing of 
demand or curtailment of shipments 
of steel and iron scrap have ap- 
peared. Prices are firm and un- 
changed. 

Toronto, Ont.—Trading dullness has 
appeared in the iron and steel scrap 
markets. Montreal dealers are ship- 
ping steel scrap on export account 
but report no demand for domestic 
use. Small tonnages of iron scrap 
are moving on spot orders. Cast scrap 
has a fair call and sales are picking 
up. Prices are unchanged. 


Bolt, Nut Prices Firm; 
Jobbers Buy at Better Rate 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 47 


9 


The discount off list holds at 73 
for bolts and nuts. This applies with- 
out change for specifications received 
over the remainder of this quarter. 
The same is true in large rivets, at 
2.50¢c, Pittsburgh, and 2.60c, Chicago. 
Many large buyers of these items are 
expected to bolster the present list- 
less market when they re-enter short- 
ly with orders. 

Shipments continue steady and so 
far this month compare favorably 
with those during the correspond- 
ingly July periods. New buying has 
been fairly active with jobbers and 
small miscellaneous consumers or- 
dering in relatively heavier volume 
than the railroad and farm imple- 
ment industries. Demand from some 
railroads has expanded but consump- 
tion by this group still is considerably 
below the usual volume. 
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Highly Desirable Office Space Available 


THE 
PENTON 
BUILDING 


@ In this modern, nine story building, 
single offices may be had on terms as low 
as $25 a month. Larger units of space now 
are offered on such a favorable basis that 
your rent here will be considerably lower 
than the average for similar facilities and 
conveniences. 


@ The location is ideal. The public 
square is but three blocks away. The 
public auditorium, stadium, city and 
county administration buildings all are 
within two or three blocks. Many of the 
offices have perfect view over the lake. 


@ Before you move your present Cleveland 
office, or establish a new office here let us 
discuss your requirements with you. On 

* . . 
request, we'll gladly send folder showing 
floor plan and giving other information 
you will wish to have. Write us. 


THE PENTON BUILDING COMPANY -.Lakeside at West Third, Cleveland 
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STRIP STEEL 
HOT ana COLD ROLLED 


in regular carbon Steel of any 
analysis including alloy steels 


also 
RUST RESISTING METALS 
CHROME and CHROME NICKEL 
analyses 














SUPERIOR STEEL CORPORATION 


General Office Works at 
3122 Grant Building Carnegie, Penna. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 






SALES OFFICES 








1904 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 2100 Fisher Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Detroit, Mich. 
Steel Sales Corp. H. L. Brown, 

129 South Jefferson St. 2001 Carew Tower 
Chicago, Il. Cincinnati, Ohio 

















For more than sixty years PHOENIX ROLLS have been the standard of 
comparison and service throughout the steel mills of the world, rolling 
millions of tons of steel annually. 

PHOENIX SERVICE: has come to mean a continuing interest in 
every roll we sell until its full life has been obtained. 


Recently modernized Open Hearths, Air Furnaces, Grinding and Fin- 
ishing equipment enable us to lead the present day trend toward more 
durable rolls which will give better finish and reduced rolling mill costs. 


Our latest development, PHOENIXLOY, a uniformly hard roll, is giving 
service today in many flat rolling mills which only two years ago was 


thought impossible. 


Phoenix Metal Rolls Phoenix Chill Rolls 

Phoenix **A” Rolls Phoenix Nickel Chill Rolls 
Phoenix *K”°’ Rolls Phoenix Steel Rolls 

Phoenix Tube Mill Rolls Phoenix Sand Rolls Ls, 


PHOENIXLOY 


(Uniformly Hard) 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS CORPORATIO 
| » » » » PITTSBURGH, PAL «© «© « «’ | 
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THE MARKET WEEK 


Wire 


Prices Firm and Demand Good; 
Seasonal Decline Not Marked 





Wire Prices, Page 47 


Pittsburgh—tThe wire market finds 
as many orders and inquiries in num- 
ber the past week as through most of 
July though tonnage is less. July 
proved to be a high point for most 
producers. Even though buying was 
heavier before the Aug. 1 deadline 
when prices were advanced, there 
has been test the past week on nails, 
wire and fencing. This new schedule 
calls for $2.10 per keg on nails, 2.10¢ 
on plain manufacturing wire and $55 
on fencing. Shipments on all lower 
priced contracts are expected to be 
finished by the middle of this month. 
Wire mill operations are still strong 
at around 65 to 70 per cent of capac- 
ity in this district and deliveries on 
many items are difficult to promise. 

Cleveland—Demand for wire and 
wire products is holding up excep- 
tionally well, deliveries in many in- 
stances being two to three weeks 
deferred. Shipments to bolt and nut 
manufacturers, and to automotive in- 
terests continue heavy. Prices are 
firm, with 2.10¢e applying to plain 
wire, 2.10c¢ on nails. 

Chicago—Continued good demand 
for manufacturers’ wire keeps activ- 
ity in this market seasonally heavy. 
Shipments of wire products to farm 
areas still are rather light but needs 
of the automotive and several other 
larger consuming industries have 
shown only a slight recession this 
month. Farm demand is expected 
to increase during fall. Prices are 
steady, wire nails continuing $2.15 
in carloads with plain wire 2.15c. 

Boston—Wire mills are _ being 
pushed on deliveries, with operations 
generally holding at a high rate. 
Sales have been made no further than 
Sept. 30. New orders have declined 
following heavy covering in July. 

New York—Diversified demand for 
wire products continues. Prices are 
steady, with nails $2.10 and plain 
bright wire 2.10c, Pittsburgh. 


Semifinished Demand Strong 


Semifinished Prices, Page 48 


Semifinished steel shipments still 
are heavy. Sheet bars, billets and 
slabs hold at $26, base, Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, O., and Cleveland, with 
wire rods quoted $35 through this 
quarter, and forging billets $31. The 
Canton, O., base on sheet bars is re- 
ported to be not as yet in effect, but 
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in all probability will be observed un- welding pure aluminum and the vised the price structure for the first 
der the steel code. other for welding aluminum alloys. time, in some directions, in 60 years. 
The new material is packed in %4- The changes are mostly substituting 
pound jars which in turn are packed American practice for the original 
in cardboard cartons. English. In the new schedule, squares 


Oakland Bridge To Use and flats are grouped together, with 


various bases beginning with widths 


Nickel Structural Steel New Extras on Tool Steel of 1%-inch x %, 4%, 1% and 1% in- 


ches thick. One thousané@ instead of 


Nickel structural steel, containing Maki ‘ : - ; 

not less than 3 per cent nickel with J ing effective Aug. 1 a new classi- 300 pounds is now the base for 

ae : : é <tras é gh- é y extre Sutting ex als 

a minimum yield point of 55,000 cation of extras on tool and high quantity extr is. Cutting extras also 
speed steels, manufacturers have re- have been revised. 


pounds and a tensile strength of 90,- 
000, is to be used extensively in the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge. 
About 3700 tons of this steel will be 
employed, mainly in compression 
members. 

Nickel structural steel is more gen- 
erally utilized in long-span bridges, 
including two East river bridges, New 
York, the Delaware river bridge and 
the Quebec bridge. Most of this an- 
alysis steel in the Oakland Bay 
bridge will be used in the 1400-foot 
cantilever span at the East Bay 
crossing. While used mainly in 
compression members, corresponding 
tension members are of heat-treated 
carbon steel eyebars. 

The principal advantage in using 
nickel steel is that by using rather 
high unit stress engineers are able 
to reduce the weight of steel in the 
structure, thereby reducing the dead 
load stress. Reduction in area of 
members also makes it possible to 
reduce rivet grip which otherwise 
would reach rather long lengths. 














ATLAS GAS-ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 








45 Ton Locomotive especially suitable for economical interplant 
swilching service. 


Navy Closing on Forgings 


Bureau of ordnance, navy depart- 
ment, Washington, is closing Aug. 21 
on one of the largest steel forging 
inquiries in several years, including 
160 5-inch gun barrel forgings and 
96 5-inch 38 breech housing forg- 
ings. 


OTHER ATLAS PRODUCTS 


Gas-Electric and Diesel-Electric Locomotives 
Electric Transfer Cars for Blast Furnaces and Steel 
Plants . . . Stockhouse Scale Cars for Blast 
Furnaces . . . Concentrate and Calcine Cars for 
Copper Refineries . . . Automatic and Remote 
Controlled Electric Cars . . . Pushers, Lev- 
ellers and Door Extractors . . . Coal Charg- 
ing Lorries, Coke Guides and Clay 


To Make Alloy Steel Soon 


An official of the Youngstown 


Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., Carriers . . . Atlas Patented Coke 
has confirmed reports, widely cur- Quenching Cars for By-Product 
rent, that the company will soon em- C 

oke Ovens ... Atlas Patented 


bark on the manufacture of alloy 
steels. Definite plans are expected to 
be completed and to be announced 
shortly. 


Indicating and Recording Scales 
; Special Cars and Elec- 
trically Operated Cars 

forevery conceiv- 
able Purpose. 


THE ATLAS CAR & Mc. Co. 


Engineers . . . Manufacturers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Announces Welding Flux 


A new all-purpose aluminum weld- 
ing flux has been announced by the 
Linde Air Products Co., 30 East 
Forty-second street, New York. This 
new flux is intended to replace two 
fluxes previously marketed, one for 
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If you weld stainless alloys buy from the oldest 
company producing Alloy Electrodes exclusively 
and serving the world’s leading steel producers 
and users. 


All popular analyses of chrome and chrome-nickel 
electrodes carried in stock. 


Maurath, Inc. 


7311 Union Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

































| MICHIGAN 


COLD DRAWN SEAMLESS \. 
STEEL TUBING 


Manufacturers of cold drawn seam- 
less steel tubing in any form and 





to any carbon or alloy specification 
in sizes from 3” outside diameter 
down to 14%" and in wall thickness 
from 34” to 26 gauge. 


ROUNDS + SQUARES | 
HEXAGONS+SPECIAL SHAPES 


ICHIGAN @ @ @ ° 


SEAMLESS TUBE COMPANY 


A Michigan Corporation 
Mills and General Offices: South Lyon, Michigan 
(Suburb of Detroit) 
Sales Representatives: 


Chicago . Cincinnati . Cleveland . Detroit . Indianapolis 
Memphis . New York . St. Louis . Washington, D.C, . Los Angeles 




























Men of Industry 


(Concluded from Page 21) 


as the Cincinnati representative. Mr. 
Blackburn began work with the 
Carnegie Steel Co. at the Homestead 


works in 1904. He entered the sales — 


department in 1913 and has been 
continuously with that department 
up to the present. 
* OEE thoes 
John J. White, president, Tube 
Reducing Corp., New York, is ex- 
pected to return about Sept. 1 from 
a trip to Europe. 
eo) Gy 
C. B. Smith has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Stewart-Warner Corp., 
Chicago. Election of his successor 
is scheduled to take place at the next 
board meeting Aug. 24. 


ee © 

A. J. Speer, personnel director, 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., has been named direc- 
tor of the national recovery admin- 
istration program in Alabama. 

© Baas pee 

A. §S. Geiger, purchasing agent, 
West Leechburg Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has retired. He has been 
succeeded by his former assistant, 
N. W. Hayson, as purchasing agent. 

Os ies 3 alin 

Nathaniel S. Reeder has been ap- 
pointed general manager for receiv- 
ers of the Pressed Steel Car Co., in 
full charge of plant operations. Mr. 
Reeder will continue as president of 
the American Steel Corp. of Cuba. 
His headquarters will be at McKees 
Rocks, Pa. 

Mr. Reeder was graduated from 
Cornell university in 1896 and joined 
the Pressed Steel Car Co. in 1902. 
From 1905 to 1910 he was in charge 
of a subsidiary, the Canada Car Co. 
Ltd., which was later merged with 
the Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
Montreal. He was elected vice presi- 
dent of the parent company in 1910, 
and a director in 1915. 


Million Workers in Plans 
From 1919 to 1932 the number 
of workers covered by employe rep- 
resentation systems in the United 
States increased from 403,765 to 1,- 
263,194. In 1932 the number of com- 
panies with employe plans was 313, 
according to the National Industrial 
Conference board, New York. 


Drawback allowance has_ been 
granted by the treasury department 
on car wheels manufactured by the 
New Orleans Car Wheel Co. Inc., 
New Orleans, La., with the use of 
imported iron, steel, old cast iron 
wheels, manganese, spiegeleisen, and 
ferrous metals. 
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Equipment 


' Improved Activity in East— 
Codes Cloud Outlook 


Pittsburgh—Producers of heavy 
steel mill equipment in this district 
who booked several important orders 
last spring continue active in build- 
ing on these orders. Current inquiry 
is quiet. The prevailing strong de- 
mand for rolls continues. Two roll 
producers here were reported last 
week to have sufficient business 
awaiting production to guarantee 
them good operations for at least 
three to four weeks. On the other 
hand, steel mills are buying few rolls 
to carry as spares. An improved vol- 
ume of inquiry is noted from steel 
companies here for single machine 
tool units. 

Chicago—Machinery and _ equip- 
ment sales still experience some hesi- 
tancy. Sellers attribute this to ef- 
fects of the industrial recovery pro- 
gram which for the present is creat- 
ing uncertainty regarding future 
costs and probable income. It is 
thought that this situation will clear 
following the inauguration of codes 
in some of the leading industries. 

No improvement is noted in equip- 
ment orders from railroads whose 
purchases have been confined prin- 
cipally to necessary maintenance ma- 
terials. Inland Steel Co. has placed 
a few additional tools for a mainten- 
ance shop, with more expected to be 
placed later. Purchases of such 
equipment as rolls and ingot molds 
by steel companies have been in keep- 
ing with improvements in plant op- 
erations but stocks have been in- 
creased only moderately. 

New York—Inquiry for a list of 
25 tools for a New York city depart- 
ment for installation in a Long Is- 
land City shop features the machin- 
ery and equipment market. Includ- 
ed are seven lathes, milling machine, 
shaper, sensitive drills and other 
tools. Mack truck builders also are 
buying some tools and are operating 
at a high rate. Japan has placed ad- 
ditional business, including a crank- 
shaft lathe. Builders and dealers 
are figuring on a good volume of 
misecllaneous machinery and some 
spotty improvement in buying is 
noted. 

Boston ——- Reed - Prentice Corp., 
Worcester, Mass., has booked six en- 
gine lathes for the navy department, 
two for the Boston yard shops. Tex- 
tile mill equipment builders continue 
active, having booked some -substan- 
tial business with additional volume 
pending. There is an active demand 
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for some types of used machinery. 
Most machine plants are holding the 
increase of last month and a few are 
ahead of that period. 


Busy on Beer Equipment 


Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee. 
which recently resumed manufacture 
of special machines for pitching beer 
barrels, after a lapse of many years, 
has delivered more than 25 units to 


various large breweries in Milwaukee 
and other brewing centers and is 
working on orders for five more ma- 
chines. The units weigh approxi 
mately four tons. 

The John Illingsworth Steel Co., 
Carl W. Weihman and George R 
Casey, receivers, Frankfort, Pa., has 
been granted a refund of $43,836.27 
by the U. S. bureau of internal reve- 
nue for the year 1919 for overassess- 
ment of income tax. 
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SPECIALIZED PRODUCTION 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
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ELECTRO @coareo 


Thom Strip 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 






Tuomas Pre-Coatings 
as electrically applied by the 
Thomas Method are uniform, 
non-porous, crack and peel 
proof under deep stamping 
and forming operations—a 
safe specification always. 


Zinc Coated Thomastrip 
provides either an appealing 
and durable rust-resistant 
finish, or a rust-resistant 
undercoat for paint and 
lacquer finishes. 


oh Copper Coated Thomastrip 
provides the base for further 
plating, or a rust-resistant 
finish for inside use. 


Send for test samples —_ 
specify gauge, width, temper 
and coat desired. A Thomas 
Representative will gladly 
analyze your requirements 
without obligation. 





THOMAS 
STEEL CO. 


WARREN OHIO 
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War ehouse 


Quantity Differentials 
Demand Holds Well 


New 
Applied 





Pittsburgh—-Scully Steel Products 
Co. has announced revised base price 
classifications effective at its Pitts- 
burgh warehouse as of Aug. 9. Base 
prices on 400 to 3999-pound lots are 
unchanged but new differentials for 
quantities over this base are un- 
changed, Lots under 400 pounds take 
50 cents off, with lots 4000 to 7999 
pounds, 15 cents off; 8000 to 14,999 


pounds, 30 cents off; 15,000 to 39,- 


rp «€ 


3.20c, an advance of 50. cents. 

Cleveland—The market is quieter, 
though orders so far this month are 
slightly ahead of the comparable pe- 
riod in July. Demand for steel bars 
is considerably better than that for 
shapes and plates. Quantity differ- 
entials are being put in effect here 
this week. 

New York—Warehouse volume is 
slightly heavier, demand being well 
spread. New quantity differentials 
became effective Aug. 9. 

Chicago — Revisions of quantity 
differentials on hot-rolled steel prod- 
ucts advances prices $3 to $6 a ton. 
Base prices apply on lots from 400 
to 3999 pounds instead of on 400 to 


the steady improvement of several 
months. 

Boston——Cold-finished steel and 
most grades of sheets, blue annealed 
excepted, have been advanced $5 a 
ton. Toncan galvanized and galvan- 
nealed are unchanged. Orders are 
fewer but include some good ton- 
nages. Sales are well up to the July 
average. 

Philadelphia—Warehouse business 
is slower at unchanged prices. 

Detroit—-Leading Detroit jobbers 
last week adopted a revised schedule 
of quantity differentials, applying to 
existing unchanged base prices on im- 
portant heavy lines of steel products, 
effective as of Aug. 9. Demand for 
steel from stock here is steady. 





999 pounds, 50 cents off; and 40,000 


999 


creased through 
counts. 
and 


pounds, as formerly. 
nealed sheets have been advanced $2 
a ton to 2.85c, while bolts, nuts, lag 
screws and bolt ends have been in- 
reductions 
Business continues active 
sales recently have maintained 


Blue an- 


dis- St, 


Cincinnati—New 
entials were 
the past week 
Louis—Business of iron and 
steel warehouses in August shows no 
shrinkage from 


quantity differ- 


made effective during 


in warehouses here. 


the July average. 


Warehouse Quotations at Leading Centers, in Cents Per Pound 


pounds and over 60 cents off. The 
base price of bars is unchanged at 
2.60c, with plates and_= structural 
shapes 2.85c. Plain concrete bars 
are now quoted 2.75c, an advance 
of 15 eents, with cold-finished now 
STBEL BARS 0 SHAPES 
Baltimore* .... 2.45¢ Baltimore* .... 
Bostonff ........ 2.50c Boston77 ........ 
BUTE sccconesce 2.95c BOGIES o.0csccceses 
Chattanooga .. 3.00c Chattanooga .. 
Chicago .......... 2.75¢ Chicago ......... 
Cincinnati 3.00c Cincinnati ...... 
Cleveland 2.75c Cleveland ...... 
IIT avesenaceses 2.85¢ SEINE sdiscessioanens 
Heuston .......... 2.40c Houston .......... 
ee. 3.30c eS ee | Ann 
New Orleans 2.65¢ New Orleans 
New Yorkt(d) 3.10c New York(d) 
Philadelphia .. 2.45c Philadelphia .. 
Pittsburgh .... 2.60c Pittsburgh .... 
Portland ........ 3.15c Portland ...... 
San Fran. 3.15¢c San Fran. .... 
Seattle .......... 3.15¢c Seattle .......... 
St. Louis ...... 3.00c St. Louis ....... 
AR, 8.00c ae | ee 
UD» sevnenctnnens 3.25c IS Resictsccesie 
IRON BARS 0 PLATES 
Baltimore .... 2.35¢ Rettienree 
Bostonff ........ 2.70c Boston++ 
Chattanooga .. 3.00¢ Bu ane ¥ ceteneee 
“hi 9 RED ~ sacctenact 
Chicago ........... 2.75¢ Chaitagnean 
Oincinnati 3.00c Tg Se .. 
, ® ke & | 
BPUERIE. sevcivesievs 2.85c Camatinnnis 
New Yorkt(d) 8.10c Guaw so os 
Philadelphia .. _2.45c or ae 
St. Louis ........ 8.00c thi a 
PUNBR oocccecseesee 3.25¢ coger-y 9 yam 


Cleve., 3/16-in 
i EES 


REINFORC. BARS O ; 
Baltimore ..2.35c-3.00c na egg 
Boston. ........8.10c-3.25c Los Angeles .. 
BRURED  ccivsesieser 2.95¢ New Orleans 
Chattanooga .. 3.00c New York (d) 
Cincinnati ...... 3.60c Philadelphia 
Cleveland ....2.000-2.45¢ Phila. floor sy 
TE 2.85c Pittsburgh €2 
Houston .......... 3.00c Portland 

Los Ang. cl... 2.10c San Fran. ... 
New Orleans.. 2.75c Seattle ies 
Los Ang., Icl 2.40c St Louis Sa: 
New York ..2.65c-3.10c St. font 
Pees ics 2.62%c Tulsa REA 
Pittsburgh .... TR testes nacssetoay 
San Fran. cl. 2.00c 

San Fran. Icl = 2.40c NO. 18 BLUE 
BRREO  dccscivers $.15c Baltimore* .... 
St. Louis ......... 3.15c Bostonff ........ 
ae $.25c Buffalo ............ 
Young. ........ 2.800-2.60c Chattanooga .. 


66 


(All Philadelphia prices subjeet to quantity differentials, except reinforcing and Swedish bars) 


0 pe os nt — oaEo +tBANDS oO San eee ane 
2.45¢ Cincinnati .05¢ Seattle (f) .... .50e 
2.60c ‘Cleveland ...... eo Gees gees. eed $.20¢ 
3.20¢ Det., 8-10 ga. 2.90c Buffalo ........ 3.30c St. Louis ........ 3.36¢ 
8.20¢c Houston ........ 3.35c Chattanooga .. 3.20¢ PEMD | cusscstesdese 4.65¢c 
3.00c hee ADS... 3.40c 
imo ee. Sie cement asc COO. oer 0 
2.95¢ New York .... — 3.00¢ Cleveland ...... 3.00c Boston _ 0.100 
3.10c Portland ...... 3.75¢ Det. 3/16-in. in., 500 Ib 
2.65¢ Pitts.** .......... 2.715¢ & lighter .... 3.15¢ OO eo 5.20c 
3.30¢ San Fran. .... 3.33¢ Houston .......... 2.85¢ Buffalo ............ 5.25¢ 
3.50c Seattle ........... 3.75¢ Los Ang. ...... 3.80¢c Chicago (b) .. 5.65c 
3.10c St. Louis ....3.00c-3.15¢ New Orleans 3.00c Cincinnati 6.80c 
2.45¢ St. Paul ........ 3.45¢ New York(d) 3.30c Cleve. J) Faueer. 5.55¢ 
2.85¢ ING sccckcainsocns 3.70¢ Philadelphia .. 9.75¢ Detroit ............ 5.40c 
3.15¢ Pittsburgh . 2.95¢ Phila. (c) ...... 4.55¢ 
3.15¢ NO. 24 BLACK oO Portland ........ 3.65¢ New York ...... 4.55c 
3.15¢ Balt.*f ........0.0 3.25¢ San Fran. .... 3.15¢ me 
3.25¢ — Boston#f ........ 3.45c Seattle .......... 3.65¢ (a) Rounds, hex, only. 
3.25¢ Buffalo ............ 3.25¢ St. Paul .......... 3.20c (b) Net base straight- 
$.50c Chattanooga... 3.50c Tulsa .............. S450. Sms. Cutting boxing 

Chicago .......... 3.45¢ St. Louis ........ in tS ae ak a 

O © Cincinnati 3.60¢ oe a ee 
46 Cleveland ...... 3.25c  +tHOOPS 0 ee 
2.45¢ Detroit ........... 3.30¢ : (d) Minus quant. diff. 
2.60¢ etroit 0 Baltimore ...... 2.65¢ (e) New mill classif 
3.20 Los Ang. 3.80¢c BOstOn  ......:.. 4.90c (f) Rounds onl i 
3.20¢ New York 3.65¢ BOUEIREO ccssccicsces 3.55¢ (gz) Bessemer ee ™ 
3.00¢ Pitts.9% oes. 3.40c Chicago .......... 3.50 ab cate included if 
$.25c Portland ....... 4.50¢ Cincinnati... 3.75¢ , 

: San Fran. .... 3.95¢ Det. No. 14 tDomestic bars. 
Seattle .......... 4.50c & lighter .... 3.65¢ *Plus quan. extras. 
2.95c St. Louis ........ 3.70c New York .... 3.30c **Under 25 bundles. 
320c St. Paul ........ 3.695¢ Philadelphia ..  3.00c *750 or more bundles. 
3.10 OD is ssadicsensia 4.75¢ Pittsburgh .... 3.60c +New extras apply. 
7 © B45 
$100 NO. 24GAL.SBEETS C St.Paul’. .75¢ _,, tf Base 40,000 Ibs., ex- 
"30c ag Se eee 3.75¢ Tras ON 18s. 
[ie a 4.00c COLD FIN. STEEL [ Prices at Detroit, 
8 30¢c Boston}? ........ 4.00c Baltimore (c) 3.33¢ Cleveland, New York, 
245c Chattanooga. 3.95c Boston (g)... 3.60c Chicago, Pittsburgh 
510c Chicago ......4.00c-4.10e Buffalo ............ 8.00c Cincinnati, Chattanoo- 
2.85¢ Cincinnati ..... 4.15¢ Chattanooga* 3.90e ga and St. Louis on 
315c —S-_ Cleveland ...... 3.85¢ Chicago ........ $.25c heavier lines are sub- 
se05 Detroit .......... 8.85c Cincinnati ... 3.57c = Ject to new quantity 
315c Houston .......... 8.57¢ Clevel’d, flats 340c differentials: 
8 25c Los Ang. 4.00¢ Do., rounds 399 pounds and less, 
3.25¢ New Orleans 4.25¢ squares, hex- up 50 cents; 400 to 
3.50c New York .... 4.00c agons ....... 3.25¢ 3999 pounds, base; 4000 
; PREF? «5 3.75¢c-4.00c Detroit .......... 3.40c to 7999 pounds, 15 
Portland ........ 5.00c Loe. Ame. ...... 5.50¢ cents off; 8000 = to 

O San Fran. .... 4.55c NewOrleans.. 4.25¢ 14,999 pounds, 30 cents 
2.70c Seattle .......... 5.00c New York .... 3.79c off; 15,000 to 39,999 
2.35c St. Louis ........ 4.25c Philadelphia .. 3.35c pounds, 50 cents off; 
3.10c St. Paul ........ 4.19¢ Pittsburgh .... 3.20c 40,000 pounds and over, 
$.44c . sicteecetee 5.10c Portland (f) .. 4.50c 60 cents off. 
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Pacific 
Coast 


San Francisco—(By Air Mail)— 
Bookings were not heavy the past 
week. Pacific coast shipyards are in- 
terested in the opening of bids Aug. 
31 for a ship for Swayne & Hoyt, San 
Francisco, involving close to 4000 tons 
of plates and shapes. For the first 
time in several years plate prices are 
firm at 2.10c, having been advanced 
by all producers _ 3 from 1.75c, 
c.Lf. 

Soule Steel Co. or Blue Diamond 
Co., were low bidders on 1174 tons of 
reinforcing bars for Los Angeles. 
Bids have been opened on 4300 tons, 
under three specifications, for Boulder 
dam. Out-of-stock prices in the San 
Francisco district remain unchanged 
at 2.05¢, base, on carload lots. 

Plate fabricators are interested in 
the Pine Canyon dam pipeline, involv- 
ing 5200 tons, bids on which open Aug. 
15. The only structural shape award 
of size went to the Schrader Iron 
Works and involves 250 tons for 
trusses for the United States forest 
service, San Francisco. Bids have 
been opened on 322 tons for highway 
work in Utah, on 160 tons for a sub 
way at El Monte, Calif., for the South- 
ern Pacific Co., and 100 tons for a 
post office at North Hollywood, Calif. 
Pending business calls for more than 
7000 tons. Wide flange material holds 
at 2.20c, c.if., while standard shapes 
are quoted at 2.10c. 

Ipamco Pipe Corp., Los Angeles, 
booked 167 tons of cast iron pipe for 
Los Angeles and will furnish foreign 
material. The price was .605c per 
foot on 6-inch Class B pipe, compared 
with .69c, the lowest price named by 
domestic makers. Oakland, Calif., 
will open bids Aug. 11 for from 1850 
to 2150 tons of 4 to 8-inch pipe. Los 
Angeles took bids Aug. 7 on 150 tons 
for the county fair grounds. Bids 
were opened Aug. 7 for over 125 tons 
of % to 2-inch tubing for Boulder 
dam. 

Bids have been taken on 180 tons 
of 14-gage black sheets for a pipe line 
for the metropolitan water district at 
Los Angeles. 


Larger Tonnage at Seattle 


Seattle—No important iron and 
steel tonnages were awarded in the 
Pacific Northwest this week but 
projects up for prompt decision are 
large. 
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Sales Recede but Much Steel Is 
Involved in Future Projects 
Prices Firm, 
Advanced—Bids on Iron Pipe 
Comprise Large Total—State 
Work Promises Some Tonnage 





and Some Are 


Preliminary to active construction 
on the Coulee dam, for which the 
government has allocated $63,000,- 
000, a railroad extension will be 
built to the site and a large steei 
bridge will be erected across the 
Columbia. The railroad project will 
cost $1,000,000. Officials of the 
Northern Pacific are in conference 
with reclamation bureau executives 
on this matter. The bridge project 
has not yet developed. 

The week’s awards included 175 
tons of reinforcing bars for an addi- 
tion to the Continental Can Co. plant 
at Seattle, divided between North- 
west Steel Rolling Mill and Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., Seattle. 

Columbia Steel Co. was awarded 
200 street car wheels by Seattle at 
$33.75 for untreated and $36.75 
each for rim-toughened. General 
Cable Corp. will furnish Seattle 


three miles of trolley wire at $18.93 
per cwt. 
Tonnages include 600 
(Please turn to Page 70) 


pending 


Steel inEurope 


Markets Show Better Tone; 
Export Demand Livelier 


London — (By Cable) — Satisfac- 
tion is felt at the Middlesbrough pig 
iron position. Producers of semi- 
finished steel are operating at 80 per 
cent of capacity and demand for 
structural steel is better. Export 
trade of Scotland is moderate. Sheet 
outlook is encouraging although the 
Birmingham area is under holiday 
influence. Competition from Con- 
tinental bars is strong. Exports of 
galvanized sheets are disappointing 
but tin plate is moving satisfactorily. 

The Continent reports the market 
generally is quiet, with Japan, India 
and the Argentine markets inquiring 
more actively. Berlin reports Ger- 
man trade is improving and export 
demand for structurals is more ac- 
tive. 


Current lron and Steel Prices of Europe 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Aug. 10 
Export Prices f.o.b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable (or Radio) 


British 
gross tons 
U. K. ports 
PIG IRON £ad 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon.... $13.13 2 18 ¢ 
Basic bessemer.............. 12.12 2 14 O* 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05...... 13.25 2190 
SEMIFINISHED 
EEL 
iat baste rcesvuwe $22.45 5 00 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage........ 33.68 7100 
FINISHED STEEL 
ES ee $34.80 7150 
SPOR 1.33c 6126 
Structural shapes............ 1.48¢ 2 76 
Plates, 1 in. or 5 mm...... 1.65¢ 8 50 


Sheets, black, 24gageor0.5mm. 1.80c 9 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr..... .20c 1 
Bands and strips..........6. 5 
Plain wire, base...... ee 
Galvanized yor base.. 





tish ferromanganese $68 delivered Atlant 
£9 O° 0g ($43.74) f.o.b. 


ic 


Continental 
Channel er North Sea ports, metric tens 
Gold parity, $4,8 8665 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


£sd 

Pars Mee MOG, Bi. 2.5 cc ccece ss $14.03 7 6° $11. 
Basic bessemer ae ORS esac 6 13.25 2 19 O(a)*10.3 
PU GUGRG bic ceckaccsces 2.97 13 3 
a eee 22.45 5 00 21 
StOMGGOG FANG .osicciccccccccs 1.65¢ 8 50 
BESTEDARE BATS. 6 csc ccc cca 1.38 6 17 ¢ 
Structural shapes............ 1.75¢ 8150 
Plates, t}4-in. or 5 mm....... 1.70c 8 100 
eee OS Serre 2.00c 10 0 0§ 
Sheets, galv., corr., 24 ga. or 

EE Daw cvwelsasesces's 2.50c 12 10 0 ¥ 
ES iintg sd s.d0in s.0.0.0%:6%sn 1.75¢ 8150 2 
Bands and strips............ 1.90¢ 9100 l 


£ad Zed 
$8.27 1140 
7.30 1100 
$11.44 270 
21.90 4100 
$26.77 10 @ 
. 66c 3 OO 
61« 24359 
86 3186 
1.27 5150 
1. 60« 7, se 
R3e¢ 315 0 
1.18c¢ 5 ss 
1. 38c » 1,40c é 5 6 to € 7 6 
27¢ 18 0 
seaboard, duty-paid. German ferromanganese 
French Belgian Reich 
Francs Francs Marks 
17 210 $11.40 300 $20.44 63 
37 195 8.74 230 22.55 69.50 
38 120 4.18 110 6.25 19,25 
55 405 16.72 440 31.31 16.50 
67c 697 1. 87c 1,100 1. 94¢ 132 
34c 560 Ile 535 1.62c 110 
32c 550 Ile 535 1.58¢ 107.50 
635c 680 LSc 675 1.87c 27 
04c 850t 1.28c 750t 2.12 144f 
48c 1,450 2.47¢ 1,450 44c 370 
.7le 1,130 2.21lc¢ 1,300 2.60c 177 
-49c 620 1.15¢ 675 1.87¢ 127 


*Basic. {British ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. tl te 3 mm. basic price. 
British quotations are for basic opea-hearth steel. 


a del, Middlesbrough. b Since January 


Contimeatal usually for basic-bessemer steel. 
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Nonferrous Mill Products a) 


Base price cents per pound f.o.b. mill 

except otherwise specified. Copper and 

brass product prices based on 9.00c, 
Conn., for copper 


Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) 14.75 
Copper, hot rolled : 17.12% 
Lead sheets, cut to jobbers 8.25 
Zinc sheets (100-lIb. base) 9.00 
Tubes and Pipes 
Seamless yellow brass 
(high) aaca 16.37% 
Seamless copper 16.62% 
Rods 
Yellow brass (high, full 
ED nooo, scar eset coskineaben 12. 25 


Naval brass 


Anodes 

Copper, untrimmed 14.50 
Wire 

Yellow brass (high) .. 14.75 


Old Metals oO oO O 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents 1b 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
New York 5.00 to 5.25 
Chicago 4.75 to 5.00 
Cleveland 5.75 to 6.00 
St. Louis 1.50to 4.75 
Heavy Yellow Brass 
New York Pa 3.75 to 4.00 
Heavy Copper and Wire 


New York. . 6.75 to 7.00 
Chicago, No. 1 ..6.37% to 6.62% 
Cleveland 6.00 to 6.50 
St. Louis 5.50 to 6.00 
Composition Brass Borings 
UG SE. siinwinakae .. 4.75 to 5.00 
Yellow Brass Tubing 
COBVOIRRE soccisecsss 4.50 to 5.00 


Light Copper 


SN I 5.50 to 5.75 
Chicago decicvisvaiedtiabecsesscs Oakey le eee 
Cleveland . §.50to 5.75 
St. Louis : 5.00 
Light Brass 
Chicago RON Mme ee 
RIE nhs onchphcahiieoe eke 3.50 to 4.00 
St. Louis 2.75 to 3.00 
Lead 


New York 3.50 to 3.62% 
Cleveland 3.00 to 3.50 
Chicago : ww. 8.209 t0 3.50 
St. Louis piamananmtiaa iva 3.25 to 3.50 


Zine 
OE NO a cree adeeban 2.25 to 2.50 
GT, Een se 2.25 to 2.75 
Chicago . 2.50 to 2.75 
St. Louis EE, ree eS 
Aluminum 


Clippings, new, soft, Cleve. 13.00 to 14.50 


Clippings, hard, Cleveland 9.00 to 10.00 
Borings, Cleveland .............. 5.00 to 6.00 
Mixed cast, Cleveland ...... 8.00 to 8.50 
Mixed cast, St. Louis .......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Secondary Metals oO | 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 .......... 9.00 


Remelt aluminum No. 12.... 12.50 to 13.50 


Metals 


New York—Demand for the non- 
ferrous metals was quiet last week 
but prices in general retained a firm 
tone, antimony being an exception. 
The subject of trade practice codes 
again commanded chief attention. 

Copper—Buying was in light vol- 
ume but some sellers booked a few 
fair orders at 9.00c, Connecticut, for 
delivery into the fourth quarter. Re- 
sale copper continued available 
through the week at around 8.75c, 
Connecticut, for prompt delivery but 
this did not have a depressing in- 
fluence on the market. Light sales 
also ruled in the foreign market at 
slightly lower prices. 

Action still pends on a code for 
the copper industry. Custom smelt- 
ers and smaller producers have been 
unable to agree with the large mine 
producers on a number of points and 
government aid probably will be re- 
quired in their adjustment. No ac- 
tion has been taken on the code pre- 
sented by the copper and brass prod- 
uct makers but most of these inter- 
ests are operating under its pro- 
visions. The National Electrical 
Manufacturers code, which includes 
copper wire drawers, has been given 
the President’s approval. 

Zince—Stocks were cut more than 
14,000 tons in July, placing the in- 
dustry statistically in the best posi- 
tion in several years. July ship- 
ments were the heaviest since late in 
1929. The market retained a firm 
tone with higher prices regarded in 
prospect under the code which has 
been tentatively approved. 

Lead—A moderate pickup in de- 
mand developed after the middle of 
the week, especially for September 
delivery. August requirements are 
well covered but 70 to 75 per cent 
of September needs must be filled. 
Sellers maintained a firm position. 
Rolled products have been moving 


better recently. 
Antimony—Prices developed an 
easier tone due to. slightly lower 


levels in China. 

Tin—Light to fair sales of tin were 
made last week. Prices were fairly 
steady but slightly under the levels 


Prices 
Slow Demand—lInterest Centers 
In Codes—Antimony Eases 





Fairly Steady Despite 


of the preceding week. Less violent 
fluctuations in sterling exchange aid- 
ed trading. English tin sold at 
around %-cent under spot Straits. 
Aluminum—Demand was _ quiet 
with prices showing little change. 


Quicksilver Steady 


New York—dQuicksilver prices are 
unchanged in a quiet market. Small 
lots are quoted $64 to $65 a virgin 





Coke By-Products o O 
Per Gallon Producers’ Plants, 
Tank Lots 

Spot 
A III oan sseiccstcscaeersesicss $0.22 
90 per cent benzol ... ated 0.22 
MNO het oteasiset th ced kes’ suze 0.30 
Solvent naphtha ..... are 0.26 
Commercial xylol 0.26 





Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
in 250-Pound Drums 


eS aSN ON ange tet \ er ero TE 0.153 to 0.173 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene flakes .............. 4.75 to 5.75 
Naphthalene balls .............. 4.75 to 5.76 
Per 100 Pounds Atlantic Seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia .......... $1.20 





flask of 76 pounds, and round lots 
may be had at slightly less. 


Canadian Coke Output Up 


Toronto—Production of by-prod- 
uct and gas-house coke in Canada 
at 135,546 tons during June was 
slightly higher than the 134,275 tons 
of the previous month and 12 per 
cent over the 118,719 tons for June 
of a year ago. An iron blast furnace 
at Sydney, N. S., was blown in dur- 
ing June, necessitating an increase 
in coke production with the result 
that output in the eastern provinces 
rose to 30,846 tons from 27,141 tons. 





Nonferrous Metal Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 





Electro., Lake, del. 

del. Conn. Midwest 
Aug RE tae 9.00 9.12% 
RN Oo Saeamiietpniwodens 9.00 9.12% 
1 ean Sno SP ee 9.00 9.12% 
CD, canieeinsgeaseinst eons 9.00 9.12% 
PM AD. nisnnsccniainseiabess 9.00 9.12% 
(eke & ieee eye eee eee 9.00 9.12% 


*Nominal quotation, 


-Copper———— 


Spot unless otherwise specified 


Straits Tin Lead Alumi- 
Casting. New York Lead East Zinc num Antimony Ingot 
refinery Spot Futures N. Y. bee 98-99% Spot. N. Y. Nickel 
8.75 44.80 45.10 4.50 4.35 5.00 *22.90 7.12% 35.00 
8.75 44.60 44.90 4.50 4. 5.00 *22.90 7.12% 35.00 
8.75 44.60 44.90 4.50 4. 5.00 *22.90 7.12% 35.00 
8.75 44.70 45.00 4.50 4. 5:00 *22.90 7.12% 35.00 
8.75 44.85 45.15 4.50 4.35 5.00 *22.90 7.00 35.00 
8.75 44.60 44.90 4.50 4. 5.00 *22.90 7.00 35.00 


Market range 19.90¢ to 22.90c 
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Here and There in Industry 


ALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., Chrys- 

ler building, New York, has 
bought real estate, machinery, tools 
inventory, patents and goodwill of 
the Walker Vehicle Co. and the Au- 
tomatic Transportation Co., both of 
Chicago, makers of industrial electric 
trucks and commercial electric street 
vehicles, which supplement lines al- 
ready manufactured by the purchas- 
ing company. Manufacture will be 
continued of the complete lines at 
101 West Eighty-seventh street, Chi- 
cago, with personnel unchanged un- 
der direction of F. H. Tinsley. 

Go: oo 

Smillie Steel Products, manufac- 
turer of steel plate and iron prod- 
ucts, has established a plant at 10 
Abell street, Toronto, Ont. 

oS Ay 2 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., a subsidiary of the 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. 
Va., has leased a warehouse to care 
for increased business. 

is ES ae 

Allsteel Press Co., 12015 South 
Peoria street, Chicago, has sold a 
200-ton straight-side, double-crank 
geared press of welded steel plate 
construction for export to Holland. 

£2500) 

Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIll., has ap- 
pointed C. F. Cate, 610 North Twelfth 
street, Albuquerque, N. Mex., its agent 
for Arizona. He will handle cranes, 
foundry, railroad and pulverized coal 
equipment and special machinery. 

Gala i 2 

On page 57 of the June 19 issue it 
was stated that the Standard Tin 
Plate Co., Canonsburg, Pa., was op- 
erating six days weekly, 18 turns. 
This was in error; the company was 
operating 16 turns. 

it OE is ee 

William M. Bailey Co., Pittsburgh, 
has taken a contract to rebuild one 
stove at the No. 2 furnace at the 
Steubenville, O., works of Wheeling 
Steel Corp., including an American 
open-joint checker and American 
steel bottom. 

O- 8 & 

E. J. White Co., engineer and steel 
fabricator, Seattle, has moved its of- 
fices to 2945 First avenue South. Mr. 
White formerly was chief engineer 
and manager of the structural steel 
department of Hofius Steel & Equip- 
ment Co. 

Ss So 2 i 

McClintic-Marshall Corp. and the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. have shipped 
from their plants at Pottstown and 
Steelton, Pa., 43 carloads of steel 
for the Golden Gate bridge at San 
Francisco. The shipment included 
all steel for the entire first tier of 
both legs of one tower. The steel 
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goes by water from Philadelphia in 
the steamer PORTMAR. 
ce: 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 400 West Madison street, Chi- 
eago, has appointed Kroeschell En- 
gineering Co., 2306 North Knox ay- 
enue, its authorized dealer in Chi- 
cago territory for its refrigeration 
equipment, including compressors and 
vacuum units. 

a ee eo 

H. A. Brassert & Co., Chicago, en- 
gineers and contractors, have sold 
to the Rust Furnace Co., Pittsburgh, 
for the Bethlehem Steel Co., Cambria 
works, an Askania automatic combus- 
tion control and to Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, an Askania draft control 
for an open-hearth furnace. 

EP kt: fa 

Carboloy Co. Ine., Detroit, has 
announced a 15 per cent wage in- 
crease for all hourly employes, ef- 
fective Aug. 1, and has signed the 
general NRA _ code. The increase 
was not necessary to bring the scale 
to the code minimum but is a ges- 
ture of active co-operation in the 
effort to aid industry. 

ge fF - 

Smith Steel Casting Co., Ander- 
son, Ind., has purchased plant No. 
1 of the Lavelle Foundry Co., Ander- 
son, from Linfield Myers, receiver 
for that company, after having 
leased the property for three years. 
K. Smith is president of the Smith 
company. 

O 0 0 

Sheffield Machine & Tool Co., 
Dayton, O., has moved into its new 
plant at East Third and June streets, 
adjacent to the plant of the City Ma- 
chine & Tool Works, which recently 
acquired a substantial interest in the 
Sheffield company. No changes are 
made in factory management and the 
plants will be operated independently 
as in the past, though supplementary 
to each other. 

5 RD O 

Acheson Oildag Co., Port Huron, 
Mich., has made an advance of 5 
per cent in salaries to all employes. 
Salaries paid by this company 
through depression years have at no 
time been below the 1929 level, in 
spite of a 10 per cent reduction in 
1932. The present increase is in 
response to a desire to restore the 
entire 10 per cent as soon as possi- 
ble. The NRA code affecting indus- 
trial workers has been signed by the 
company. 

G8 .o 


Lukenweld Inc., division of 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
has been awarded a contract by 
Winton Engine Corp., Cleveland, for 
the manufacture in  arc-welded 








rolled steel construction, of the com- 
plete engine structure for the 600- 


horsepower Winton engine which 
will power the new 110-mile per 
hour light-weight passenger train of 
the Union Pacific system. The 
welded parts consist of the engine 
frame, oil pan and twelve cylinder 
heads. The engine will be a V-type, 
twin-six unit, direct-coupled to a 


generator, which in turn will supply 
power to the driving motors. The 
highly-stressed engine frame will be 
constructed of a new high-strength 
alloy steel, welded by a technique 
designed to deposit weld metal with 


A PACE*ALLEGHENY 
)Vaaed 6) 


STAINLESS STEEL 


WELDING 


In fabrication or salvage. Provides 
same analysis as the part. 


FABRIGATED PRODUCTS 


Wherever non-corrosive, non- 
abrasive stainless steel wire is 
required. 


FORMED WIRE PARTS 


In any shape or size, and in any 
alloy. Wire cloth any mesh and 
size. Filters. 


CABLES, WIRE ROPE 


Im stainless steels in all standard 
sizes and lays. 


ORNAMENTAL PARTS 


For buildings, homes, fencing, 
etc., where finish, resistance to 
corrosion and abrasion are para- 
mount. 


OUR ENGINEERING DEPART- 
MENT IS READY TO ASSIST YOU 
IN SPECIFICATIONS ON ANY 
ALLOY PRODUCT. 
© 
NON-CORROSIVE 
RETAINS BEAUTY OF FINISH 
EASY TO FORM 
RESISTS ABRASION 
ALLOYS AND SIZES MADE TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
& 


Write for further information to 


PAGE STEEL and WIRE 


COMPANY 


MONESSEN*® PENNSYLVANIA 





Branches: Atlanta e Chicago @ New York 
Pittsburgh e San Francisco 
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characteristics equal to the base 
metal. The entire frame will be 
subjected to a radiographic examin- 
ation as an inspection check to in- 
sure quality of the welds. 
QO 0 0 
Jay G. Stephens Corp. is now lo- 
cated at 2401 Koppers building, 
Pittsburgh. The company maintains 
its scrap yard in Dravosburg, Pa. 
« Fe 0 
Struthers-Wells Co., Warren, Pa., 
manufacturer of chemical process 
equipment, has appointed Kerr Ma- 
chinery Corp., Kerr building, Detroit, 
its exclusive representative in Michi- 


gan, exclusive of the northern penin- 
sula, and the National Equipment 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, its repre- 
sentative in Utah, Nevada, Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming west of Rock 
Springs. 


Implement Exports Heavier 


Farm implements and machinery 
to the value of $192,554 were ex- 
ported from Canada during June. 
This represents an increase over the 
May total of $129,561, and the June, 
1932 total of $173,527. Harvesters 
and binders numbered 115, with a to- 
tal value of $22,083. 





SILICO MANGANESE 
ALL GRADES 


° 
CHICAGO 





© OF. A.Corp 1931 


Ferro Alloys 


For Open Hearth — Electric and Foundry Practice 


FERRO SILICON 
50 — 75 — 85 — 90% 


FERRO MANGANESE 


Ohio Ferro- Alloys Corporation 


Canton, Ohio 
Plant at Philo, Ohio 





FERRO CHROME 
HIGH CARBON 


DETROIT 














TOOL 
STEEL 
TUBING 


Cincinnati 





NONSHRINK OIL HARDENING 





A saving will be realized by using our Tool 
Steel Tubing. Carried in stock up to 12” 
O.D. x 2” wall thickness. 
for all classes of dies, slitters, spacers, 
bushings, etc. 


We also supply a special tubing con- 
in analysis to S.A.E. 52100 


forming 
and S.A.E. 4615 designed particularly for 
Ball Bearing purposes. 
nished in Hot Rolled or Cold Drawn finish. 


THE BISSETT STEEL CO., Inc. 


945 East 67th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Pittsburgh 











It is excellent 


Can be fur- 


Buffalo 








Put Intrastate Switching 
Rates Up at Chicago 


Advances of % to 1 cent a 100 
pounds on intrastate freight ship- 
ments in Illinois and Indiana will re- 
sult from a recent ruling of the inter- 
state commerce commission. This 
order directs that railroads operating 
in the Chicago switching district, in- 
cluding those of Illinois and Indiana, 
charge interstate rates on hauls 
wholly within the district in Illinois 
and in Indiana, effective not later 
than Sept. 20. This will result in 
one level of switching rates regard- 
less of whether the traffic moves in- 
terstate or _ intrastate. Interstate 
rates now are 3 cents a 100 pounds 
for one-line hauls, 3% cents for two- 
line hauls, and 4 cents for multiple 
line hauls. Intrastate rates now are 
21% cents for one and two line hauls 
and 3 cents for three or more line 
hauls. 


Pacific Coast Markets 


(Concluded from Page 67) 


tons of plates and 200 tons of shapes 
for a motorship for the Northland 
Transportation Co., Seattle, for 
which the shipping board has loaned 
$350,000; 500 tons of shapes for a 
state bridge in Clallam county, 
Washington, bid Aug. 29, and 430 
tons for a Chelan country bridge, 
Washington, bids Aug. 14; 1112 tons 
24 and 30-inch cast iron pipe for 
Denny Way, Seattle, contract award- 
ed but awaiting RFC confirmation; 
250 tons 10 and 18-inch cast iron 
pipe for McNeil Island, Wash., prison, 
bids Aug. 8; 310 tons 6, 10 and 18- 
inch cast iron pipe for state prison, 
Walla Walla, bids Aug. 8; 109 tons 
6, 8 and 12-inch cast iron pipe for 
Sumner, Wash., bids Aug. 14. Ta- 
coma has authorized a $13,000 main 
extension of 12-inch cast iron pipe. 
The markets are extremely firm, 
plates having officially been ad- 
vanced to 2.10c, on a parity with 
bars and shapes. Warehouse prices 
are unchanged but may be advanced 
at any time. The jobbing trade is 
fair, no features having developed. 
The scrap market is listless, buy- 
ers showing little interest in higher 
prices. Two large steamers in Cali- 
fornia, with a total net tonnage of 
11,000, were sold for scrapping to 
Japanese interests. The local turn- 
over of scrap is small. Foundry 
operations are more active. 


Is Awarded Rivet Bars 


Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San 
Francisco, has been awarded 100,000 
pounds of rivet steel bars for the 
Mare Island navy yard at 2.177c, de- 
livered. 
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New England 


WINSTED, CONN.—Strand Enamel 
Co., Torrington road, plans a 1-story 
plant 50 x 62 feet for the manufacture 
of enameled wire and insulation for 
copper wire, to cost $40,000. 


SACO, ME.—Saco Lowell Shops, Smith 
street, Biddeford, Me., will build a found- 
ry to produce castings for its textile 
machine shop, to cost about $30,000. 


SALEM, MASS.—City plans addition 
of pumping machinery for the munici- 
pal waterworks and filtration plant, to 
cost over $17,500. Metcalf & Eddy, 1300 
Statler building, Boston, are engineers. 


New York 


NEW YORK—Steel Metal Specialty 
Co. Ine. has been incorporated with 200 
shares no par value to manufacture 
metal products, by Michael E. Rosen- 
stein, 570 Seventh avenue, New York. 


NEW YORK—Heer Metal Works Inc. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital to manufacture metal products, 
by Hans Heer, 2047 Second avenue, 
Astoria, L. I., and associates. 


NEW YORK—Goldstein Iron Works 
Ine. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital to manufacture iron, steel and 
metal products, by Sydney Fertig, 205 
West Thirty-fourth street, New York. 

NEW YORK — Martin Machinery 
Corp. has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital, to manufacture machinery 
and equipment, by James E. Bennett Jr., 
541 West 141st street, New York, and 
associates. 


New Jersey 


BORDENTOWN, N. J.—City is hav- 
ing a survey made to determine cost of 
an electric light and power plant, in- 
cluding a 600-horsepower diesel engine, 
3-phase generators and accessories, to 
cost about $75,000. C. Rodgers, 105 
Mary street, Bordentown, N. J., is mak- 
ing the survey. 


BOUND BROOK, N. J.—Midland Tube 
& Pipe Co., J. A. Miller in charge, 32 
Broadway, New York, will build a 2- 
story addition and remodel its plant at 
a cost of about $40,000, with equipment. 


Pennsylvania 


BEAVER, PA.—Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Oliver building, Pittsburgh, plans to 
install electric power equipment, hoist- 
ing and conveying machinery in its pro- 
posed tipple and coal storage plant on 
Beaver creek, the entire project to cost 
about $150,000. Aaron Westlake is sec- 
retary. 

BRADFORD, PA.—Sloan & Zook Re- 
fining Co., Bradford, Pa., plans addi- 
tions to its refinery, including a still 
of 1500 gallons capacity, to cost 
$35,000. 


PHILADELPHIA—tTurner & Harri- 
son Pin Co. has let a contract fora plant 
addition to Barclay, White & Co., Roose- 
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velt boulevard and Adams avenue, to 
cost $28,000 with equipment. 


Ohio 


ALLIANCE, O.—-City plans construc- 
tion of an electric power plant to cost 
about $28,500. 


BEDFORD, O.—City has received a 
survey of waterworks possibilities by 
G. A. Reese, engineer, Clark building, 
Canton, O., including elevated steel 
tank, filtration and softenirg plant and 
accessories. Cost is estimariecd at $156,- 
000. 


CINCINNATI—Cincinnati Sheet Met- 
al & Roofing Co., 226 East Front street, 
has let a general contract for an addi- 
tion 88 x 224 feet to M. J. itoche, 519 
Main street, to cost about $28,000. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Plant of the Ran- 
dolph Iron & Metal Co. has suffered 
damage by fire to the extent of about 
$2500. 


KENTON, O.—City council plans con- 
struction of a municipal electric light 
and power plant to cost $500,000, with 
equipment. H. P. Jones, Second Na- 
tional Bank building, Toledo, O., is con- 
sulting engineer. 

WELLSVILLE, O.—City is consider- 
ing a preliminary survey for a water- 
works plant, including filtration, a 
gravity system, meters and other acces- 
sories, to cost about $200,000. Morris 
Knowles Engineering Co., Westinghouse 
building, Pittsburgh, is engineer. 


WILMINGTON,  O. City council 
plans construction of pumping ma- 
chinery and other equipment in the new 
sewage disposal works. The entire 
project is estimated to cost $250,000. 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Cadillac Brewing Co., 884 
Penobscot building, plans a _ 10-story 
brewery on a triangular site 197 x 307 
x 351 feet, to cost $400,000. 

DETROIT—Harley & Ellington, archi- 
tects, Detroit, are completing plans for 
a power plant and office building to be 
erected for the Goebel Brewing Co., De- 
troit. 


DETROIT—Midwest Iron & Metal 
Co., 3315 Barlum Tower, has been in- 
corporated with $5000 capital to pre- 
pare and deal in steel and iron scrap, 
by Samuel Richman, 3345 Richton ave- 
nue, Detroit. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—American 
Humidaire Co., care G. R. Clinic, 
Wealthy and Plymouth streets, Grand 
Rapids, has been incorporated with 104 
shares no par value to manufacture 
air-conditioning appliances and systems, 
by Dr. Ferris N. Smith, Grand Rapids. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Pierre Lind- 
hout, architect, Grand Rapids, is taking 
preliminary bids for construction of a 
boiler and power plant for the W. B. 
Jarvis Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 


to cost about $15,000. 
JACKSON, MICH.—Engineering de- 


partment of the city is completing pre- 
liminary plans for construction of a 
water system to cost about $225,000. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Fuller Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with 250 
shares no par value and $250,000 capital 
to manufacture motor transmissions, by 
J. Seton Gray, 1820 North Seventieth 
street, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


MANISTEE, MICH.—Charles Ander- 
son, Manistee, Mich., has been awarded 
a general contract for alterations to 
the brewery plant of the Manistee Brew- 
ing Co. 


MENOMINEE, MICH.—Prescott Co., 
iron founder, has recalled part of its 
foundry force and has resumed opera- 
tions after being idle since March. Cur- 
ry S. Prescott is president. Production 
will be castings for its own use in the 
manufacture of machinery. 

PONTIAC, MICH.—Parsons & Lamb 
Mfg. Co. Ine. has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to manufacture ma- 
chinery, by John H. Parsons, Bloom- 
field Hills, Pontiac, Mich. 


Indiana 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Brewing Co. has plans by R. W. Mo- 
land, Medical Arts building, for an 
addition to its brewery and boiler room 
improvements to cost about $32,000. 


Centlivre 


MISHAWAKA, IND.—Paul Jones Inc. 
has been incorporated with 100 shares 
no par value to manufacture steel toys 
and other metal products, by Paul Jones 
Jr., L. H. Jones and H. L. Harmon, 


SOUTH BEND, IND—Sibley Machine 
& Foundry Corp. has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital to engage in gen- 
eral foundry and machine shop busi- 
ness, by Bernard J. Voll and A. G 
Graham. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Austin Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., 42 West Austin avenue, has 
been incorporated with 50 shares no 
par value to deal in metals and metal 
products, by Tarnopol & Flamm, 134 
North LaSalle street, Chicago. 


CHICACO—Liquid Meter & Register 
Co., 844 West Jackson boulevard, has 
been incorporated with 300 shares no 
par value to manufacture liquid meters 
and registers, by Charles Vlach, 155 
North Clark street 


CHICAGO—Clearing Machinery Corp., 
29 South LaSalle street, suite 901, has 
been incorporated with 200 shares no 
par value to manufacture machinery, 
by Rathje, Weseman, Benckley & 
Barnard, 29 South LaSalle street, Chi- 
Caso. 

CHICAGO—Cooke Iron & Metal Co. 
Inc., 111 West Washington street, has 
been incorporated, with 100 shares no 
par value to conduct a scrap metal and 
waste business by Nathan Shavin, 111 
West Washington street, Chicago, and 
associates. 

FREEPORT, ILL.—George & Mathias 
Schmich Estates, 1032 South Galena 
avenue, plans electric power equip- 
ment during expansion and improve- 
ment of its brewery, the entire program 
to cost $200,000. Fridstein Engineering 
Co., 229 North LaSalle street, Chicage, 
is engineer. 


GALESBURG, ILL.—Galesburg Fur- 






























PERIN ENGINEERING Co., Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Investigations, Reports, Development of 
Raw Materials, Ore Sintering, Coke 
Ovens, Blast Furnaces, Open Hearth 

and Electric Steel Plants, Rolling 
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GALVANIZING 


Plants at Columbus, 
California. Single dip in long lengths. 
ardizing equipment at Columbus. 


INTERNATIONAL-STACEY CORP. 


Columbus, Ohio Torrance, Cal. 


The BANTAM BALL 
32nd Year BEARING CO. 
SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


JOURNAL—RADIAL—THRUST 


Ball and Roller Bearings—\ to 48 inches in diameter. 
ONE OR A MILLION 


Philadelphia 


Ohio and _ Torrance, 
Sher- 
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F. & D. Producer Gas 


Systems 


Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coals 
Raw and Scrubbed Gas for Displacing Oil, 
City and Natural Gas, Coal and Coke in 
Furnaces of all descriptions. 


For Low Cost 


JAMES CRISWELL COMPANY 


Furnace Engineers & Contractors 


Open Hearth, Soaking Pits and 
heating furnaces 


Keenan Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Industrial 


*‘We Guarantee 
Results’”’ 


Flinn & Dreffein Co., 308 W. Washington St. Chicago, III. 

















SC&H Furnaces 
are made for 
annealing, case 
hardening, car- 
burizing, forg- 
ing, cyaniding, 
lead hardening 
& oil tempering. 


STRONG 
way RRS 
HAMMOND 


1400 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. 


SC&H Furnaces 
are built in all 
sizes of Oven, 
Pot, Continusus, 
and Special 
Types for Elec- 
tric, Of or Gas 
application. 
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LATROBE ELECTRIC STEEL CO. 
LATROBE, PA. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 





err 


nace & Foundry Co., 557 South Cherry 
street, has been incorporated with 100 
shares no par value to manufacture 
furnaces, paper. balers, broomcorn 
scrapers and other devices, by F. Fred 
O’Brien, 451 Bond building, Galesburg, 
Ill. 


GRANITE CITY, ILL.—City council is 
making a preliminary survey for a mu- 
nicipal electric light and power plant te 
cost $750,000, and a waterworks plant 
to cost $1,000,000. Caldwell Engineer- 
ing Co., Jacksonville, Ill., is engineer. 


GREENVILLE, ILL.—City, L. Lloyd, 
mayor, plans a municipal electric light 
and power plant to cost $140,000. Ap- 
plication has been made for a Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. loan. W. A. 
Fuller Co., 2916 Shenandoah avenue, 
St. Louis, is consulting engineer. 


PEORIA, ILL.—Hiram Walker & Sons 
Ine., Union Guardian building, Detroit, 
a subsidiary of Hiram Walker-Gooder- 
ham & Worts Ltd., Walkerville, Ont., 
plans erection of a new distillery on a 
15-acre tract here, to cost $1,000,000, in- 
cluding power plant. 


Southern States 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Southern Car 
& Mfg. Co. has met a loss by fire of 
about $12,000 in its core department. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—City is hav- 
ing plans prepared for improvements 
to the municipal waterworks plant, 
estimated to cost about $70,000. 


GREENSBURG, KY.—City council 
plans installation of high and low lift 
pumping machinery and _ accessory 
equipment, a 17,500-gallon elevated steel 
tank on steel tower and other mechani- 
cal equipment in extension of the 
waterworks plant. H. K. Bell, McClel- 
land building, Lexington, Ky., is con- 
sulting engineer. 


BRADENTOWN, FLA.—City council 
plans’ installation of a steam-electric 
power equipment in the municipal elec- 
tric light and power plant and a new 
distribution system. E. V. Camp, At- 
lanta, Ga., is consulting engineer. 


PAHOKEE, FLA.—City plans con- 
struction of a municipal waterworks 
plant, a loan of $100,000 having been 
approved. G. A. Main, Daytona Beach, 
Fla., is engineer. 


HOPEVILLE, GA.—City, care E. L. 
Johnson, city hall, is having plans pre- 
pared for a new waterworks and power 
plant estimated to cost $150,000. 


MOULTRIE, GA.—City council has 
voted to undertake a public improve- 
ment program including $30,000 for ex- 
pansion of the waterworks’ system. 
Total included in the general improve- 
ments is $130,000. 


THOMASVILLE, GA.—City, care 
D. R. Pringle, is having plans prepared 
for a new waterworks plant to cost 
$100,000, on a federal loan. Weideman 
& Singleton, Candler building, Atlanta, 
Ga., are engineers. 


Missouri 


BRENTWOOD, MO.—City plans con- 
struction of a municipal electric light 
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and power plant to cost $150,000 and a 
waterworks plant to cost $45,000 if a 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. loan is 
granted. 


PACIFIC, MO.—City plans construc- 
tion of a municipal electric light and 
power plant to cost $80,000 and water- 
works improvements to cost $20,000, if 
teconstruction Finance Corp. loan is 
approved. 

ST. LOUIS—Grone Brewery Co., care 
F. J. Wade Jr. & Co., 318 North Eighth 
street, will remodel a brewery at Twen- 
ty-second street and Clark avenue, at a 
cost of $150,000 to $200,000. 


Arkansas 


PARAGOULD, ARK.—City has made 
application to Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. for a loan of $165,000 for a mu- 
nicipal electric light and power plant. 
W. A. Fuller Co., 2916 Shenandoah 
avenue, St. Louis, is consulting engi- 
neer. 


Texas 


DALHART, TEX.—City has 
application to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. for a loan of $328,000 for 
construction of a waterworks system. 


EL PASO, TEX.—Alamo Iron & Sal- 
vage Co. has been incorporated with 
$1500 capital to deal in iron and steel 
scrap, by John K. Fitz and Roy W. 
Carey. 

HUMBLE TEX.—City is having plans 
prepared for a waterworks plant, in- 
cluding a 100,000-gallon elevated steel 
tank on a 100-foot tower, duplicate 
pumping equipment and _ accessories. 
Garrett Engineering Co., Box 1726, 
Houston, Tex., is engineer. 

MISSION, TEX.—City, care J. J. Frost, 
mayor, has applied for a loan from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. of $225,- 
000 for construction of a municipal 
electric light and power plant. 


made 


Wisconsin 


BELOIT, WIS.—City council plans a 
new municipal electric light and power 
plant for which $133,000 worth of bonds 
will be sold. Kenneth R. Brown, 1680 
Harlem boulevard, Rockford, Ill, is en- 
gineer. 

MADISON, WIS.—City plans installa- 
tion of additional pumping equipment 
in the municipal waterworks plant, to 
cost about $25,000. 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS—Hiawatha Brewing 
Co., H. Knudson, president, 4000 Hia- 
watha avenue, will build a_ 1-story 
bottling plant 40 x 200 feet and remodel 
its other brewery buildings, total cost 
to be about $300,000. 


lowa 


FREDERIKA, IOWA—City plans to 
construct a municipal electric light and 
power plant to cost about $50,000. 


WASHINGTON, IOWA—A. N. Hol- 


loway, mayor, has retained E. T. Archer 
& Co., 609 New England building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to make _ preliminary 
plans for a municipal electric light and 
power plant. 


Montana 


FT. BENTON, MONT.—Bids have 
been taken for a pumping and filtration 
plant to cost $40,000. EF. F. Palmer is 
consulting engineer. 


Pacific Coast 


CHOWCHILLA, CALIF. Danish 
Creamery Association plans to build a 
boiler house in its new plant, to cost 
$55,000. W. D. Coates Jr., Rowell build- 
ing, Fresno, Calif., is architect. 


HAYWARD, CALIF. 
sidering construction of a municipal 
electric light and power plant to cost 
$240,000. Edward K. Hussey, Syndicate 
building, Oakland, Calif., is consulting 


engineer. 


Council is con- 


OREGON Cry. OREG.—Parker- 
Schram Co. has started its general 
contract for improvement of the Wil- 
lamette river locks for the United 
States engineers, at a cost of $75,000, 
including deepening the lock, construc- 
tion of lower gate, new floor, miter cell 
and other details. 


PORTLAND, OREG. Application 
has been made for a government loan 
of $3,313,000 to finance a 
power plant at the Bear Creek dam 
project. 


proposed 


SPOKANE Spokane Brewing & 
Malting Co. plans a bond issue of $150,- 
000 to finance a program of plant ex- 
tension. 


SPOKANE American Machine 
Works, 1015 Broadway, has let a con- 
tract for a 1-story machine shop and 
equipment to C. F. Nygren, 831 East 
Twenty-second street, at about $28,000 


ST. HELENS, OREG.—Floyd W 
Allen, engineer, Portland, has been em- 
ployed to make a survey for replace- 
ments and additions to the water sys- 
tem. Application will be made for fed- 
eral loan backed by public utility 
bonds. 





New Trade Publications 








CAST IRON PIPE—Central Foundry 
Co., 420 Lexington avenue, New York, 
is distributing a booklet featuring its 
universal cast iron pipe and _ fittings. 
Illustrations show the pipe and meth- 
ods of laying. 

MELTING—Whiting Corp., Harvey, 
Ill., has published a booklet, “Modern 
Melting Methods,” in which informa- 
tion is presented on melting of metal in 
the cupola, the powdered coal fired ro- 
tary type furnace, the converter, and 
the powdered coal fired air furnace. In- 
formation on the mechanical charging 
of cupolas is included. 





















FOR SALE 


22,000 Acres (all or part) 
Pocahontas Coal Lands 


This property, well timbered, is bounded on the south by the Norfolk 
& Western Railway and the Virginian Railway runs within three 
miles of the northern border, with rights of way through the interven- 
ing lands. At least 6,000 acres, and probably considerably more, 
contains a seam 36 inches to 42 inches thick, practically free from 
dirt and partings. Of this seam the West Virginia Geological Survey, 
Bulletin II, 1911, page 246, has stated “‘.... a bituminous coal of the 
purest type and heating value to be found anywhere in the United 
States, if not in the world.”” Balance of property contains other well- 
known higher volatile seams. Attractive price. 


J. G. BISHOP 


20 Broad St., New York HAnover 2-8540 


ae ta tenn —. 


HANNA 


PITTSBURGH Pp E |e e R  @) Pag 


DISTRICT 









PRODUCERS OF: Pi a Hearth Steel; Billets— 
Slabs—Sheet Bars—Skelp; Angles, Beams and Channels; 
Round, Square and Flat Bars; aiis—Steel Plates—Tie Plates 
—Track Spikes—Splice Bars—Reinforcing Bare; Coke Tin 
Plate; Kanners Special Cokes—Best Cokes—Charcoals; Lace 
quered Tinplate; Tin Mill Black Plate (All Finishes); Lace 
— Black Plate; Copper 
earing Terne Plate; Hot and 
Cold Rolled Strip Steet and 
Strip Steel Sheets; High Finish 
Sheets; Long Terne ¢Sheets 


























es) ; Galvanized Black and Blue 
Annealed Sheets; Corrugated 
Sheets, V Crimp Sheets, Roll 
Roofing; Single Pickled, Full 
Finished and: Auto Body 
Sheets; Coke—Tar — Benzol— 
Toluol — Ammonium Sul- 
phate. 


WEIRTON STEEL CO. 
Weirton W. Va... 


Division of Netional Steel Corp. 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities ff 
as = 





























































OAKMONT 
PA. 


Seam, Se cameRitece e 


FOUNDED |!802 


BRANDS: 


Buffalo—Detroit—Susquehanna 





paesed i Bi 


COPPER-BRAZED TANKS GRADES: 


Foundry—Malleable 
Also Silvery—Ferro-Silicon 


Welded and Ri dC ti 
ASME Code LCC. Specifications 7he HANNA FURNACE CORP 


WATER PURIFYING APPARATUS MOF NATIONAL STREL CORP. 


. Buffalo, New York Detroit, Mich. 
New York Pittsburgh | 


Ch icago New York Philadelphia Boston 


Immediate shipment of all steel and allied products including bars, 
structurals, sheets, plates, special alloy, and tool steels, Allegheny 
metal, babbitt, boiler tubes and fittings, welding rod and equipment, 
metal working tools, etc. Write for the Ryerson Journal and Stock List. 


Joseph T. Ryenon & Son, inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelghie, Jersey City 

















CERTIFIED 


MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS 


Detachable Sprocket Chain 
Riveted Sprocket Chain 
Malleable Washers, etc. 


PEORIA MALLEABLE CASTINGS CO. 


FT. ALEXANDER ST. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 














THE OHIO STRUCTURAL STEEL CO. [ SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


NEWTON FALLS O (Capacity 500 Tons per Month) 
WEST STEEL 4  anmeng nea co. 
ENGINEERS, FABRICATORS & ERECTORS CLEVELAND (7 5 OHIO, U.S. A. 
OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION “He Profite Most 


Better Steel Castings 




















* 
Biicapecems Unewvors Worostsron Drop and Upset Forgings 
Engineers - Contractors - Exporters From 6 oz. to 15 lbs. : 
STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES Secu tant porte low prices for you. 
RIVETED — ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR Fruin Drop Forge Company 
' Write for Catalogue _ Do 341-355 West Reet St. Chicago, IIl. 
Main Office—Phila, Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 




















ACME “s.ciz THEORY AND PRACTICE | 2 
wan . OF ROLLING STEEL~ = "7e/" 


All finishes and tempers, This new second edition covers every angle 
es . RIT wpa se Sir ang w tny _ 312 Pages of the design, construction and operation of 


Price the steel rolling mill. 


d 
Fi 
j 


for new veatalog ACME STEEL COMPANY Postpaid THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
showing com- n ices: Arc ., Chicago, Ill. Boo epartmen 
plete camee ef Demet: Minar S Lows Le Angsca Sun Pence $6.15(30s.6d.) 1213 W.3rdSt., Cleveland, O. 521.8. 
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